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itself in a very awkward position over the 

Poplar Order. Feeling amongst the rank 
and file—based, we imagine, on misapprehension of 
the facts—was so strong that Mr. Asquith was no 
doubt right to couch his protest in very emphatic 
terms; it seems a pity nevertheless that he should 
have couched it in terms which make it almost impos- 
sible for the Government to offer concessions or even 
assurances, without appearing to be no Government 
at all—subject at any and every moment to Liberal 
dictation. Mr. Asquith said in effect that unless the 
Government were prepared to “ reconsider the action 
taken ”—which can only mean to reimpose the obsolete 
Order, for its cancellation is the only action that has 
been taken—he would move a formal vote of censure 
and turn the Government out. That at any rate is the 
sense in which his words have universally been under- 
stood. That the Government should reimpose the Order 
isunthinkable. Naturally they will answer firm language 
with firm language, stand to their guns, and challenge 
the Liberal Party to reverse, on what is scarcely more 
than a technical point, its decision of three weeks ago. 
What other course could they possibly pursue? 

* * * 


The situation thus created is absurd. The Liberals 
do not want to turn the Government out, yet that 
pparently is what they must do unless they are pre- 
pared to recede from the untenable position they have 
taken up. On the merits, or rather demerits, of “‘ Poplar- 
‘sm "" we do not suppose there is very much difference 
of opinion between Mr. Asquith and the Labour 

binet ; but that is not the issue. The issue is whether 
the Mond Order rescinded by Mr. Wheatley should 


TT Liberal Party seems to us to have put 





or should not be reimposed. Itisan Order of doubtful 
legality—even the very conservative Poor Law Officers’ 
Journal considers that in parts, at any rate, it is illegal, 
and we trust that the Law Officers will be consulted 
on this question before the debate—and from the 
first it has been a dead letter. Neither its Liberal 
originator nor his Tory successors at the Ministry 
made any attempt to enforce it. Mr. Asquith himself 
declared on Wednesday that “ the power of surcharge 
is inadequate and illusory.”” What then is the use 
of the Order? Its existence, unenforced, has tended 
merely to emphasise the comparative powerlessness of 
the central authority, and we understand that Mr. 
Wheatley’s predecessor, Sir W. Joynson Hicks, at the 
instance of his officials, more than once considered the 
advisability of its rescission. Yet now, not only is it 
suggested that it should be reimposed, but the question 
of its reimposition is being made a first-class political 
issue upon which the fate of the Government may 
depend. Mr. MacDonald might well ask the Liberals : 
“ If you take office in our place will you reimpose it ? ”’ ; 
to which only a negative answer would be possible. 
To argue that the rescission of this unworkable Order 
amounted to an invitation to other Boards of Guardians 
to imitate Poplar methods seems to us like arguing that 
the unconditional release from prison—by Mr. Lloyd 
George in 1921—of Miss Susan Lawrence and her 
colleagues of the Poplar Borough Council was an 
invitation to other municipalities all over the country 
to imitate the admittedly illegal action of the Poplar 
Council. Administrative measures that are patently 
futile cannot be rescinded too soon. 
* * * 


It is true, of course, that behind all this misplaced 
criticism of Mr. Wheatley’s action there lie real issues 
and real conflicts of opinion. The supporters of 
‘“* Poplarism ”’ are in a very small minority, not only 
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in the country as a whole, but even within the ranks 
of the Labour Party itself; but they are an exceedingly 
vocal minority, and the Liberals apparently have 
assumed that Mr. Wheatley’s action means that they 
are to be allowed to rule the Labour roost. That 
assumption is certainly mistaken, but even if it were 
just, the issue could not be raised on Mr. Wheatley’s 
action—by which the Government is not in the least 
degree committed, either for or against “ Poplarism.”’ 
That it is opposed to “ Poplarism,” and that it will 
refuse to “‘ reconsider’ Mr. Wheatley’s action, are both 
alike foregone conclusions. What then are the Liberals 
going to do about it? There are other issues, of course. 
The Poplar Board of Guardians has behind it—in a 
policy which reasonable people cannot approve—an 
overwhelming majority of the Poplar electors. Are 
the electors to be overridden by Whitehall? The 
extravagance of their Board of Guardians has all to be 
paid for by the Poplar ratepayers, who must be pre- 
sumed to know what they are about. It is true that 
55 per cent. of the rateable property in the borough is 
owned by what the Daily News calls “ absentee capital- 
ists,” that is to say, by limited companies which have 
no votes. But what of that? Is “one vote, one 
value ”’ to be the future battle-cry of the Liberal Party ? 
Are local democracies to be subordinated to a central 
bureaucracy ? Is that the modern Liberal doctrine ? 


* * * 


The way out of this absurd tangle is to be found, of 
course, in a comprehensive reform, both of the system 
of unemployment relief and of the Poor Law as a whole. 
Most of us, if we lived in Poplar under present con- 
ditions, would support “‘ Poplarism ’’ or something very 
like it. If a comparatively small area of that kind is 
left to deal with its own “ destitution” it cannot act 
very much otherwise than it has acted. The whole 
system is almost nonsensical. The Poor Law is being 
strained to deal with problems with which it was never 
designed to deal. The only practicable solution is to 
sweep the Poor Law system away and redistribute its 
functions in the manner proposed by the Poor Law 
Commission of 15 years ago—whose recommendations 
Liberal and Conservative Governments alike have 
steadily ignored. The Labour Government intends, 
of course, to take up the problem as a whole as soon 
as it can. Meanwhile it has rescinded a ridiculous and 
futile Order. We hope that in face of the challenge of 
the Liberals it will explain its attitude, but not concede 
an inch. 

* * * 

An orgy of revenge and murder has _ just 
taken place in the little town of Pirmasens in the 
Palatinate. The Separatists, abandoned by the French, 
had hauled down their flag and were preparing to with- 
draw. But as a last act of tyranny and folly they 
prohibited the reappearance of the local paper which 
had been suppressed under their régime, and this 
put the match to the powder-magazine. They found 
themselves besieged in the Government buildings by 
an infuriated crowd, on whom they presently opened 
fire. At the end of a few hours the stronghold was 
burnt out, and the defenders either perished in the 
flames or were kicked to death or beaten or hacked 
with sticks and axes. No one, of course, can defend 
this outbreak of mob frenzy. But neither can any 





| 


intelligent person exonerate the French from respon. 
sibility. It was obviously their business to clear the 
Separatist gangs out of the district immediately they 
had decided to withdraw their own support. We 
hope the lesson will be taken to heart elsewhere. 
But there is something more to which we cannot 
shut our eyes. This horrible affair reveals not only 
the feelings of Germans towards the Separatists, but 
their feelings towards the French. What the Pir. 
masens populace have done to the Separatists js 
what millions of Germans would gladly do to the 
French. The spirit of revanche may be impotent to-day. 
But it will not always be so. Unless it can be exor. 
cised by a fair settlement, it will end by wrecking 
Europe. And every week’s delay adds to the dangei, 
Mr. MacDonald was using no idle metaphor when 
he said the other day that “time is running a very 
tragic race against us.” 
* * * 


The debate that is now proceeding in the Assembly 
at Delhi shows tne Swarajist wind in full blast. Mr. 
Das has got the “ Independents”’ to form, for the 
moment, at any rate, a more or less solid bloc with him, 
and speaker after speaker is denouncing British tyranny 
and the humbug of the Reforms, and demanding the 
immediate grant of Home Rule, or at least a conference 
which shall be a preliminary to such a grant. Much 
of the talk is, of course, wild. One speaker, for example, 
asks that the British Army should clear out, another 
that it should stay, but entirely under Indian control. 
We do not believe, as we have said before, that the 
revolutionary nationalists will be strong enough to 
break the Constitution, or that pure obstructionism, if 
it is properly met, will succeed in rallying all parties in 
India against the Government. But the Swaraiists 
must be met by real concessions. One point at whicha 
beginning might be made is Section 19 (a) of the Govern- 
ment of India Act. Why should not the Secretary of 
State, following the recommendation of the Parliamen- 
tary Joint Committee, and reaffirming the declaration 
made by Mr. Montagu in 1921, announce that he will 
not use his overriding powers when the Government 
of India and the Indian Legislature are in agreement in 
matters of administration or policy? That would 
remove one serious ground of complaint and would 
probably smooth the path of constitutional development. 

* * * 


As we write, the dockers and the port employers 
are still negotiating, and the prospects of a settlement 
do not appear to be good. Mr. Bevin and other leaders 
have made fighting speeches, and have plainly declared 
that there will be no postponement of the strike unless 
a settlement is reached. Mr. Bevin has also stated 
that, in his view, the London employers are the main 
obstacle to a settlement, as they have been on previous 
occasions. The dockers’ demand is for a wage advance 
of 2s. a day, bringing the daily rates to 12s. and IIs., 
as compared with 16s. and 15s. in 1920. They demand, 
also, an acceptance of the principle of guaranteed 
employment, leaving the details to be worked out by 
subsequent negotiation. The employers offer an ad- 
vance of Is. a day, but will promise no more than an 
enquiry into the questions of decasualisation 
guaranteed employment. To this the dockers reply 
that 2s. is their minimum claim, and that there bas 
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been one enquiry already. This enquiry—the Shaw 
Committee of 1920—recommended that a system of 
decasualisation and guaranteed employment should be 
introduced, and that the two sides should jointly work 
out a detailed scheme. That the employers refused to 
do; and the dockers are confident that, unless the 
employers now accept the principle in advance, any 
enquiry will lead to nothing. This question of de- 
casualisation, more than the wage issue, is the real 
crux of the dispute. A settlement is still possible ; 
but it seems more likely that there will be a strike. 
If there is, it may last for some time ; for the men are 
in a very determined mood, and their organisation is 
strong. Mr. Tillett may have cause to repeat on Tower 
Hill his famous prayer of 1912, for again the London 
employers apparently stand in the way of peace. 
* * * 


Houses are to cost £500 to build, and are to be let 
at 9s. a weck. That appears to be the gist of Mr. 
Wheatley’s programme. In the absence of details as 
to the methods proposed, not much comment can use- 
fully be offered. If the building rings and the profits 
of the master-builders are kept down, an average cost 
of £500 a house ought to be quite practicable. Rent 
at 9s. a week, on the basis of these costs, will mean a 
subsidy a good deal higher than the £75 per house 
which is the capital value of the State subsidy under 
the Chamberlain scheme. Of course, to this £75 is 
to be added whatever subsidy is paid by the local 
authorities, which have adopted on this point widely 
differing policies under the Act of last year. Pre- 
sumably, if Mr. Wheatley means to secure something 
like uniformity of rents, he has also in mind a uniform 
system of subsidy in place of the variable system 
adopted by Mr. Neville Chamberlain. A new Addison 
scheme, perhaps, with better safeguards against the 
general profiteering which brought that scheme to 
shipwreck. Probably Mr. Wheatley himself does not 
know yet just how he will work his scheme; he is 
waiting for the proposals which are to come to him 
from the employers’ and operatives’ representatives. 
But Mr. Henderson, in opening his election campaign 
at Burnley, where his chances are now held to have 
improved, said that the plan, when it was fully 
developed, would find direct employment for 120,000 
building trade workers, apart from the big stimulus 
it would give to others of the constructional industries. 
That figure gives a clear indication of its magnitude. 

* * - 

The Minister of Labour has introduced a short Bill 
which will abolish the existing “ gaps ’’ in the payment 
of unemployment benefit. This is obvious common- 
sense. The “gap” saves the Exchequer very little, 
and it creates a vast amount of administrative trouble, 
throws quite unnecessary burdens and complications 
on the Boards of Guardians, and is unfair and demoralis- 
ing to the man who is out of work. Mr. Shaw’s Bill 
will be passed speedily, we hope, as a non-controversial 
measure. It is, of course, no solution of the main 
problem of unemployment insurance—the provision 
of maintenance for the unemployed on a scale which 
will make recourse to the Guardians unnecessary. 
Presumably, before long, a further and larger Bill will 
be introduced, amending the Unemployment Insurance 
Acts with this object, and putting the whole system of 
benefits on a more stable and adequate basis. It was 
wise, however, not to let the small reform of abolishing 
the Bap ” await the passage of the larger measure. 
The gap” has been always a principal cause of 
exasperation to the unemployed. If a man needs 
relief in one week, he obviously needs it also in the next, 
unless he has found work. It was mere folly to keep 


him dodging about between the Employment Exchange 
and the Board of Guardians, apparently for no other 
purpose than that of “ larning him to be a twoad.” 


An Irish correspondent writes: After the West- 
minster debate it was obvious that the release of Mr. 
Cahir Healy could not be long delayed, more especially 
as strong supporters of Sir James Craig did not hesitate 
to describe the policy of detention as the worst kind of 
political blunder. The Northern Government had it 
in its power to make the liberation of the member for 
Tyrone and Fermanagh appear, not as a grudging 
surrender, but as a friendly gesture which might have 
done much to improve its position in the boundary 
discussions. Unfortunately, its members decided upon 
a stroke of tactics which has left things worse than they 
were before. On Monday Mr. Healy was set free with- 
out any conditions being imposed. He was handed a 
travelling voucher for Enniskillen, where he resided 
before his arrest, but as he was placing his luggage in 
the train a police sergeant served him with an order 
forbidding him to enter the Enniskillen area, though no 
restriction was placed on his movements over any other 
portion of Six Counties’ territory. In his own phrase, 
Mr. Healy was “ spancelled like a thieving goat,”’ and 
it is difficult to find an explanation of the prohibition, 
other than the meanest kind of petty spite. Sir James 
Craig and his Ministers are well aware that Mr. Healy’s 
return to his home and business entailed no danger to 
the public peace or to the tranquillity of the border, 
and if they had doubts these should have been removed 
by his declaration, anything but gratifying to thorough- 
going Sinn Feiners, that he had “ kept the law in the 
past, and intended to keep it in the future, whether in 
Northern Ireland or the Free State.’’ Mr. Healy, 
however, declined to accept the prohibition order as 
law, and travelling to Enniskillen was re-arrested inside 
twenty-four hours. It is generally believed in Belfast 
that when the question of arrest is raised again at 
Westminster, the Northern Government will contend 
that the Imperial Parliament has no authority to 
intervene, inasmuch as Mr. Healy is no longer detained 
on suspicion, but is held for a specific breach of a legal 
regulation. One is reluctant to think that a responsible 
Government at a time when great political issues are 
at stake could stultify itself by stooping to so shabby 
a piece of trickery. 


* * * 


In the South militant Republicanism, now that it 
can no longer bite, finds compensation by barking more 
furiously than ever. Within the last few weeks it has 
been a heavy blow to its devotees to discover that the 
decision of the Government to put on trial before civil 
courts internees against whom evidence was available 
of criminal acts has given excellent results. Juries 
have shown no hesitation in returning verdicts of guilty, 
though they have added recommendations to mercy 
when it was established that the accused were acting 
under orders. More disconcerting still, many of the 
prisoners, in defiance of their leaders, are recognising 
the courts, and consent to give guarantees for their 
future good conduct. In the hope of stopping this 
rot, and incidentally of influencing votes in a bye- 
election in County Dublin, the story was circulated 
that the civil trials were really a pretence and that the 
real work had been taken over by secret military 
tribunals, which were sentencing prisoners in batches 
to terms of penal servitude, ranging from ten to twenty 
years. At first the tale was whispered as a rumour, 
but on Irregular platforms it was speedily proclaimed 
as a fact that last week 200 prisoners had been con- 
demned by these illegal courts. Familiar as we are 
with the methods of Sinn Fein propagandists, it was 
staggering to learn that this indictment of the savage 
ferocity of the Government was based on the fact that 
it has recently set up a tribunal of the civil judges, to 
revise sentences passed by court martial while the 
fighting was still in progress. Nobody supposes that 
6 
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this exposure will daunt in the least the Republican 
myth-makers, but their reckless folly goes far to explain 
the complete collapse of their cause. 

* » * 


PourTIcAL CORRESPONDENT writes:—With the Liberals 
fretting about Poplar, and the Conservatives fuming 
about everything, Labour’s first session as a Govern- 

ment opened rather ominously—at one moment, indeed, some 
anxious watchers had almost feared that the infant Hercules 
might be strangled in his cradle. Such encounters, however, 
are more in the nature of grand tattoos than of war’s real alarms. 
Experimental try-ons or bluffs, they are hardly expected to be 
decisive tests,and if they enable certain ‘prentice hands to profit 
from the indiscretions of their official youth, they will have served 
a useful and perhaps lasting purpose. As I have suggested, 
Hercules is still in his infancy, but if the child matures as he has 
begun, he ought to be equal even to the toughest of his labours, 
which, as our political moralists keep reminding us (not. I suppose 
without an eye on the Clyde), is that of self-mastery. 
* * * 


Ordinary tact, and not too much tactics, should suffice to keep 
the session in being on the right lines. Indeed, so far as tactics 
are concerned, I would point out that in all three parties any 
tendency to overdo the usual exercises of the Parliamentary 
manceuvring ground must be held in check by the prevailing 
desire to avoid another election. Both this and future Govern- 
ments, I imagine, will turn out to have been taught, by Mr. 
Baldwin’s recent exploit, the value of the bird in the hand, and 
the folly of a premature appeal to the bush. At the same time, 
it is clear that neither the actual nor the potential Opposition 
are pining at the moment to try another electoral fall, whether 
with each other or with Labour. On the contrary, all parties 
alike—and each in what it conceives to be its own interests— 
are in favour of a protracted respite from electioneering. If 
only for that reason, I expect minor Ministerial defeats, when 
they occur, to be generally accepted for what they are worth, 
and not, as hitherto, as political cataclysms. 

* * * 


So far as it has been expressed by the weather-wise, expecta- 
tion is confirmed to the letter by Mr. Baldwin’s reappearance in 
the Commons as the vindicated saviour of his party, laurels and 
halo complete. Time will show whether the second part of the 
forecast is to come equally true—whether, like the Balfours, 
Randolph Churchills, Hicks-Beaches, Stafford Northcotes and 
other former idols, all of greater celebrity in their day than 
himself, this spectral figure in a fraternity of phantoms (well 
named the shadow Cabinet) is to be elbowed aside by some 
brusque flesh-and-blood supplanter. Undoubtedly such a 
solution of the Baldwin enigma would be in the authentic Con- 
servative tradition—even, as Mr. Baldwin himself might reflect 
by way of self-consolation, in that tradition as sanctified by 
Disraeli’s example. First the cross, then the crown, and finally 
the apotheosis, though in the last instance probably to the 
advantage of some nimble interloper. 

* * * 


Who this aureole-snatcher is to be must be determined by 
time, and the opportunities of Opposition. At the moment, 
Mr. Baldwin, in relation to his colleagues, strikes the new House 
as the one-eyed man in the kingdom of the blind. With all his 
shortcomings he is a better mixer than either of the Chamberlain 
brothers (capable men enough, but at once too pompous and too 
peppery to be loved for themselves alone), while in comparison 
with the unrepentant Mr. Amery—stout heart in small body !— 
he has the advantage, in the Anglo-Japanese idiom, of a heavily 
upright presence. As for Sir Robert Horne, though he conforms 
to the prevailing racial fashion in Prime Ministers (which is 
Scottish of the Scottish), his fiscal pliability seems fated to be as 
much his undoing as Mr. Baldwin’s has been his. So the process 
of exhaustion might go on till only the back benches remained 
for exploration. Yet, strange to say, Mr. Churchill is still 
seatless. 

* * * 

I would note, by the way, that the unexpectedly sympathetic 
reception given the other night to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s 
claim to repudiate the snap vote as a weapon of legitimate war- 
fare under existing conditions, clearly marked the end of that 
once flourishing yet, in every sense of the term, rather shady 
political sport. Here, at least, we may have a return to what I 
have previously described as the pre-Parnellite or unwritten 
rules of the game, the first of which was no vital division without 
notice—in other words, no mortal defeat by ambush. 
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THE GOVERNMENT’S POLICY 


T was a fair jest of Lord Curzon’s to compare 
I the Government’s policy as outlined in Parlia. 
ment last Tuesday to Mrs. Somebody’s Soothing 
Syrup. But the jest is one that need not ruffle either 
Mr. MacDonald or any of his friends. No doubt, 
there are a few Diehards on either side who would 
rather he had promised an Eldorado for the proletariat 
and a guillotine for the bourgeoisie. And the Morning 
Post, with comic pathos, regrets that he did not show 
himself a great statesman by adopting the programme 
of Protection which has just ruined poor Mr. Baldwin! 
But clearly neither the Prime Minister's native caution, 
nor the peculiar circumstances in which Labour comes 
into office in a minority, permit of any heroic opening. 
It is the Government’s prime duty to conciliate, to 
seek, as Mr. MacDonald put it, not tranquillity, but 
confidence—in a word, to soothe. The suggestion 
that the Labour back-benchers are already up in arms 
against this damnable circumspection is nonsense. 
Even the most militant Socialist knows, as well as every- 
body else, that it must be first things first. And he 
knows, too, that these first things—housing, unemploy- 
ment, the European problem—are big things. He 
might object—and quite rightly—if the first things 
were intended to be also the last things, if Mr. Mac- 
Donald were a quack with one soporific nostrum as 
his whole stock-in-trade. But there is no justification 
for thinking anything of the sort. The “ soothing 
syrup,” as a matter of fact, has a tonic in it. That 
tonic is the new spirit which Labour brings to its 
task—the spirit that “means business” at home and 
abroad. Friends and opponents alike can see this 
spirit behind the studied moderation of the Govern- 
ment’s programme. And few will deny that, whatever 
may be in store for us presently, Labour has made a 
good start. 


The Prime Minister’s speech on Tuesday dealt with 
three important points—the general attitude of the 
Government towards the House of Commons, home 
policy and foreign policy. As to the first, he made 
it clear that he had no intention of resigning on 4 
defeat in a snap-division. Resignation would only 
follow a defeat on some substantial issue or on a vote 
of confidence. That is not a new departure ; there 
are precedents. And, in any case, precedents or no 
precedents, every sensible person will admit the neces- 
sity of such a rule under the conditions which now 
prevail and may very likely prevail for some time to 
come. A Conservative or a Liberal Prime Minister 
may well find himself, as Mr. MacDonald said, in the 
same minority position, and will have to claim the 
same privilege of refusing to be thrown out by any 
casual mischance or petty plot engineered on a non 
essential detail. On the other hand, while the Govern- 
ment seems to strengthen itself against the House i 
this way, it is going to leave it the responsibility 
of making a decision on the Resolutions of the 
Imperial Economic Conference. Here, too, the motive 
is, no doubt, expediency, if not exactly necessity, and 
one cannot argue from one such particular case to 4 
general weakening of the Government as against the 
House of Commons. It is not fanciful to expect 
however, that such cases will become commoner in 
the future, and if they do it will mean that the House 
is recovering a little of the ground that it has lost 
to the steady encroachment of the executive powe? 
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That we shall not regret, for the encroachment has 
been too great for healthy democracy. 

As regards the main issues of domestic policy, Mr. 
MacDonald was not able to go into much detail. He 
said enough, however, to encourage not merely his 
own supporters, but the country, to believe that the 
roblems of housing and unemployment and agri- 
culture will be tackled in a determined fashion. All 
of them present financial difficulties which will cause a 

deal of pother; but it is plain that money has 
to be found, and if the Opposition dare to set them- 
selves against a reasonable expenditure on workmen’s 
houses or the unemployed, they will pay heavily for 
itin the constituencies. At the same time, it is obvious 
that the financial question must sooner or later be the 
Government’s knottiest problem. Retrenchment is 
not an item that can be expected to bulk large in any 
Socialistic programme—except perhaps retrenchment 
on armaments, and in the present state of the world 
there are manifest limits to the amount that can be 
saved on the fighting services. The task of Labour, 
therefore, is to raise more money not merely for housing 
and unemployment, but for education and public 
health and social insurance, and to raise it in such a 
manner as will neither hamper the industries of the 
country nor bear unfairly on the common people. 
The Prime Minister does not underrate the gravity of 
the task, and he is beginning in the right way, we think, 
by his proposal of “‘an authoritative Committee ”’ 
to make a survey of the whole of our national finance. 
The report of such a Committee will not, of course, 
be the end of the matter. For, unless the members 
were all of one school of thought, which they obviously 
would not be, they are not likely to be unanimous, 
and, in any event, the Government will have the 
onus of deciding who is to be taxed and how. On that 
the clash will come sooner or later. Nevertheless, the 
inquiry is, as we have said, a good step; whatever its 
conclusions may be, it is bound to have a great educative 
value to the public, and it may provide a base from 
which a courageous Chancellor of the Exchequer can 
operate with immense advantage. Meantime, the 
Government will push on with its social reforms, 
and be prepared to spend on them what it must. 
_ We come finally to foreign policy. This must 
inevitably be the chief test for Mr. MacDonald. Both 
own countrymen and other nations look to him 
as the architect of peace in Europe. It is agreed that 
he has started well. The recognition of Russia has 
been hailed with relief by everyone save that handful 
of implacables who will apparently be satisfied with 
nothing short of the restoration of Tsardom. There 
are still, indeed, delicate negotiations to be carried 
through before the mess in which Lord Curzon left us 
is cleared up. But with good will and common sense 
in the ascendant, as they are, on both sides, there is 
no reason why we should not share Mr. MacDonald’s 
optimism about the result. As regards the Franco- 
German problem, on the other hand, the outlook is 
hot quite so rosy. Mr. MacDonald’s first approaches 
to M. Poincaré have been marked by a friendliness 
and & prudence which have surprised many people 
in this country and everyone in France. They have 
borne good fruit. French public opinion has been 
Pacified and the French Government has been quick 
to seize the opportunity to get itself out of some of 

_ Unnecessary difficulties in which its silly, spiteful 

Policy had involved it. Mr. MacDonald was able to 
‘ihounce on Tuesday that, unless something very 





unforeseen happens, our disputes over the Cologne 
railways and the Separatist movement in Germany 
will be composed. The first Labour Prime Minister 
in Great Britain has, in short, succeeded in creating 
a healthier atmosphere in France as in Russia, and it 
is with pardonable pride that he pats himself on the 
back for his superior psychological insight. “It is 
these psychological things,’”’ he told the House of 
Commons, “ that are far more important than beastly 
clever despatches, however politely handed by Ambas- 
sadors to Ministers, which are nevertheless thrown like 
bricks at their head.” 

But we are not yet in a position to throw our caps 
in the air, and Mr. MacDonald does not pretend that 
we are. For all the hopefulness that prevails at the 
moment, neither M. Poincaré nor he “have any 
illusions regarding reconciliation and accommodation.”’ 
And if anyone else has illusions about an easy settle- 
ment, we would recommend him to study the Paris 
Press. A few days ago there were articles in several 
of the most important papers, including the Temps, 
the Matin and the Débats, all expounding quite frankly 
the line that France is prepared to take. The Ruhr, 
it is admitted, is a white elephant; it does not pay 
the French to be there and they would gladly come 
out—but not for nothing. For the white elephant 
is also “ a precious trump card,”’ and when M. Poincaré 
plays it, it is we who have got to pay. In plain words, 
the scheme suggested is that France should evacuate 
the Ruhr in return for two things—first, a guarantee, 
through an international consortium, of the full pay- 
ment claimed by her, and secondly, the permanent 
demilitarisation and international control of the Rhine- 
land zone. We need not comment on that modest 
proposal ; nor need we conjecture what Mr. MacDonald 
would say to it if it were put seriously to him. But 
it is evident that, while responsible Frenchmen can 
think and write in these terms, the British Government 
has got to have its own plans ready. We make no 
doubt that Mr. MacDonald knows where he is going. 
He is waiting at present, as he told the House of 
Commons, for the reports of the Reparation sub- 
committees ; when they are to hand, the moment will 
have arrived for “a complete re-survey of all the pro- 
blems, debts and everything else.” He will go into 
that survey eager, as we know, for a settlement which 
will conciliate France without doing injustice to Germany 
or to ourselves. But nobody outside a lunatic 
asylum—or Paris—can suppose that he will carry 
conciliation to the point of bribing the French hand- 
somely in order to induce them to cease violating the 
Treaty of Versailles. Mr. MacDonald has also declared 
emphatically for the strengthening and the more 
effective use of the League of Nations. He wants 
Germany in, and Russia and the United States, and 
he must certainly expect that the League will play a 
part in the resuscitation of Germany. But he can 
hardly contemplate its part being that assigned to it 
by the French publicists we have referred to above— 
international policeman in perpetuity in a once German 
Rhineland! What then does Mr. MacDonald mean 
when he talks so hopefully of the prospect of France 
and Great Britain co-operating whole-heartedly before 
the year is out? Unless these words were spoken 
merely to tickle the ears of the Morning Post and the 
Daily Mail—which is an absurd supposition—they can 
only mean one thing. They must mean that Mr. 
MacDonald believes that he has taken the measure of 
M. Poincaré and the French intransigents; that he 
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is prepared for a struggle, but that he will act with 
firmness at the right moment. With that confidence 
in himself and with the support which he knows he 
has from every section of British opinion, his trump 
hand is better than France’s, and he ought to win. 


THREE WEEKS’ WORK 


r | SHE Labour Government has been in office barely 
three weeks as we write these words; but it has 
already given clear signs, expressed in deeds more 

than words, of the line of policy which it intends to pursue. 
The Ministers, for the most part new to office, have spent 
strenuous days in their departments; the Civil Service, 
loyally transferring its allegiance to its new masters, has 
put in a great deal of willing overtime in the working-out 
of the new policies which the situation requires. Indeed, 
Civil servants have worked the more joyfully because they 
feel that the Geddes axe is no longer hanging over their 
heads, and that they have at length a chance of being 
allowed to do their jobs thoroughly, with the sympathy of 
the party in power. It has been said again and again that 
the new Government had, at the outset, a surprisingly good 
press ; it is as true, and at least as important, that it has 
had an excellent reception in Whitehall. 

We pointed out, before Labour assumed office, that its 
success would depend not only on what it could do in 
Parliament by legislation involving Liberal help, but also 
on the use it made of the large administrative powers which 
were within its grasp. The process of legislation is slow and 
difficult ; a Government with an insecure tenure can make 
good only if it uses to the full its chances of achieving what 
it wants by administrative action. There are limits, of 
course, to what can be done in this way. But a great deal 
can be done; and it happens that the present opportunity 
is exceptionally favourable. We have been passing of late 
through a period of reactionary government, under which a 
great many measures, duly passed into law in the years 
just following the war, have been deliberately made ineffec- 
tive by administrative veto. These vetoes can be removed 
without the necessity for fresh legislation ; and the abortive 
Acts of the ‘‘reconstruction”’ period can thus be made at 
length effective. There are abundant signs already that 
this is the course which the new Government is setting out 
to pursue. 

Take, for example, the question of the minimum wage. 
It was definitely the intention, and the promise, of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s Government after the war, to extend the 
operation of the Trade Boards system to cover the whole 
range of sweated and ill-organised industries. A number 
of new Trade Boards were set up; but before the process 
had gone very far the reaction began. A halt was called 
to the creation of new Boards ; and the successive Ministers 
of Labour did all they could to hamper the working of the 
Boards which had actually been established. As a result, 
many Boards are now in a comatose condition, even in 
trades which nominally possess this legal protection. But 
it is plain already from the stir in the Ministry of Labour 
that Mr. T. Shaw means both to revive the ailing and to 
bring succour to those trades for which no Boards have been 
set up. He is picking up the work where his predecessors 
dropped it four years ago; and he can, without fresh 
legislation, effectively enforce the legal minimum wage over 
a wide area of industry which badly needs the protection of 
the State. Just as his predecessors have sabotaged the 


Trade Board system by administrative action, he can 
stimulate it to fresh and fruitful activity. 

Then there is the question of the eight-hours’ day. Miss 
Bondfield, at the International Labour Office’s meeting a 
fortnight ago, clearly indicated that the Government 
proposes to take steps for the ratification of the Washington 
Convention dealing with the hours of labour. 


Great 


ll 


Britain voted for this Convention at Washington, and the 
Government is morally bound to carry it into effect. Such 
action will not greatly reduce hours of labour in this coun. 
try; for nearly all the major industries have already a 
working week of forty-eight hours or less. But it will help 
just those groups of workers here who are least able to help 
themselves ; it will give legal sanction to a reform only 
sanctioned at present by the power of the Trade Unions: 
and, most important of all, it will have an immense effect ia 
Europe by causing other countries, which have been en- 
couraged in holding back by the British example, to enforce 
the terms of the Convention on their own industries, So 
far from hampering British industry in world competition 
it will positively help. Enforcement here will, indeed, 
involve a short Act of Parliament, which is ready in draft ; 
but a pledge of enforcement, such as Miss Bondfield fore. 
shadowed at Geneva, will have the necessary moral effect 
at once. 


The Minister of Labour is not the only Minister whose 
actions have already made plain his intentions. Mr. 
Wheatley, at the Ministry of Health, has been so prompt 
in action as to have brought already a little storm about his 
head. He has remitted the past surcharges against the 
local authorities in Poplar and Southwark, very wisely 
refusing to incur the odium, in the former case, of maintain- 
ing a surcharge which his predecessors had been afraid to 
enforce, even though they kept it nominally in being. 
In this, and in cancelling the obsolete Mond Order directed 
against the Poplar Board of Guardians, Mr. Wheatley has 
been very sensibly sweeping the slate of past troubles, in 
order that it may be clean for the writing of his own policy. 
And he has already given clear indications of what he means 
to do. He could not have begun better than by removing 
the administrative restriction placed by his predecessors on 
the development of the vital services of maternity and 
infant welfare. Every decent man protested against these 
restrictions when they were imposed; Mr. Wheatley has 
again opened the door for the creation of effective welfare 
services by the local authorities, with the aid and sympathy 
of the central Government. 

The housing question is a much more complicated 
matter, not to be dealt with save by fresh legislation. 
But there, too, Mr. Wheatley has made an excellent 
beginning. Instead of propounding large plans of his 
own, and demanding wholesale dilution in the building 
industry as a first step, he has frankly admitted that the 
development of an adequate housing policy must take 
time, and that, in the first year, it is not possible to build 
up to the full number of houses required. His problem 
is one of providing for a progressive increase ; and, instead 
of antagonising either master builders or operatives, he 
has called them frankly into consultation and asked 
them to co-operate in devising a scheme which will provide 
the necessary resources, including man-power, under 
conditions satisfactory to those concerned. This is, of 
course, only a preliminary step ; but it is a far more hopeful 
first step than the blunderings of previous Ministers, who 
have invariably begun by antagonising the groups on 
whose co-operation a successful housing policy depends. 

At the Pensions Ministry, Mr. F. O. Roberts has 
made a promising start by dealing with the grievance of 
the ex-Service men confined in Poor Law asylums, and 
by giving earnest of a more liberal and sympathetic 
administration. The Ministry of Pensions has been 4 
peculiarly obnoxious haunt of meanness and red tape, 
and by far the greater part of its problems are ofa purely 
administrative order. Some of them are questions of 
money, in which the Treasury is also involved ; but many 
are simply matters of common sense and common humanity 
in the handling of difficult cases. 

In external affairs, three weeks of Labour Government 
have given us already the recognition of Soviet ea 
an improved temper among the Indian Nationalists, am 
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a clarification of our relationships with France as the 
result of a firmer handling of the Cologne problem and 
other outstanding troubles inherited from the late Govern- 
ment. Great Britain’s standing in the world has already 
improved markedly since Mr. MacDonald took office, 
for at last the world knows, as it has not known for years 

where Great Britain stands and what general line 
of policy our statesmen mean to pursue. This is the 
main reason why the Labour Government has been well 
received in the City, and why it is generally conceded that 
its coming to power, so far from threatening the ruin of 
our trade, positively improved the economic position. 
Stabilisation in economics has for some time been recog- 
nised as our greatest need ; stabilisation of political policy 
is just as essential. Wobbling is as fatal in politics as 
in business. 

The Labour Government is, of course, only at the 
beginning of its troubles, and it would be premature to 
pass judgment upon it on the basis of the achievements 
of three weeks preceding its first meeting with Parliament. 
The biggest question of all—unemployment—has still to 
be faced—is being faced even as we write; and there 
may be many a slip between Mr. Wheatley’s good beginning 
and a successful tackling of the housing question as a whole. 
But it can be said that the Government has begun well, 
and especially that it has shown itself fully alive to the 
possibilities of the administrative system which fate has 
placed in its hands—determined to use the powers already 
on the Statute Book as well as to demand fresh powers 
from Parliament where they are positively required. 
That is a right beginning for a Government which consists, 
above all, of practical men who have spent much of their 
lives in various forms of social administration It shows 
that the Government means business, and not merely 
propaganda. It means to show how much good will 
and capacity can do even within the limiting conditions 
imposed by the difficult terms on which it has assumed 
the responsibilities of office. 


LABOUR AND INDIA 


Bompay, January 10th. 


E present session of the Indian Legislative Assem- 

bly promises to be the most important and 
perhaps the most critical since its inauguration. 

The Delhi sessions are always more important than those 
held at Simla. As a schoolboy once stated in an examin- 
ation paper, Simla is the place where people go when Delhi 
gets too hot for them. But this session derives importance 
from the fact that the Assembly contains many members 
of the Swaraj party, whilst for the first time the India 
Office is ruled by a Labour Secretary of State. The con- 
junction of these events is bound to have considerable 
effect on India’s constitutional progress. When the 
election results made it clear that Labour would come 
into power, the news was received with mixed feelings 
in India. The Labour Party has always been identified 
with broad-minded views of Indian problems. Yet the 
Prospect of a Labour Government aroused but little 
enthusiasm amongst the extremists, and now Labour is in 
office Nationalists are saying that no English Government 
will ever assist Indians fully to realise their aspirations 
and that they must rely upon their own efforts. On the 
other hand, the advent of a Labour administration has 
been hailed by moderate Indian politicians as a good 
omen for a further instalment of self-government in the 
near future. On the defeat of the Conservative Govern- 
ment the Anglo-Indian newspapers displayed a veiled 
md to a prospective Labour Government, because 
ir readers in clubs and messes were expressing open 
hostility. The average Englishman in India usually 


Professes Morning Post politics, civil servants as well as 
Professional men and merchants alike being ultra-con- 
Servative. If they viewed the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms 


with a deep and unalterable distrust, they look upon their 
extension in the future with feelings akin to horror. And 
they were hostile to the notion of a Labour Government 
because they thought it would be far too sympathetic 
towards Indian ambitions. Lord Inchcape announced 
that he was not apprehensive of a Labour Government, 
but the opinions of “‘ Jimmy Mackay,” as some still call 
him in Calcutta, no longer carry much weight. The 
Inchcape axe he wielded so lustily last year disturbed 
official composure, and P. and O. fares are too high. The 
European community in India remained hostile to Labour. 


Suddenly, on the eve of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s accept- 
ance of office, the views of both Europeans and Indians 
underwent a change. The London correspondent of a 
Madras non-co-operation paper called the Hindu obtained 
a message to India from Mr. MacDonald, in which he 
stated that political progress could only be achieved by con- 
stitutional ways. No party in Britain, he continued, would be 
cowed by threats of force or of policies designed to bring 
Government to a standstill, and if any Indian parties 
imagined the contrary, events would disappoint them. 
It is no exaggeration to say that this message allayed 
European fears very considerably. It was recognised that 
the Labour Government was not going to surrender to the 
extremists even though it might be prepared to go further 
than its predecessor. At the same time its words gave a 
shrewd knock to both the Swaraj Party and the extreme 
non-co-operators. Of course, their spokesmen retorted 
with the abuse so many extremist politicians fall back 
upon when they run short of arguments. One prominent 
Swarajist went so far as to declare that the statement was 
at variance with the views made public by Mr. MacDonald 
some years previously, but he forgot to point out that cir- 
cumstances have changed rapidly in the last three years. 
Another described the message as “‘ hasty and shortsighted ” 
but, on the whole, the effect of the message was excellent, 
as it showed the extremists exactly where the Labour 
Government stood. Excellent also was its effect on the 
Indian Moderates. Dispirited and disheartened by their 
defeat at the polls, it has encouraged them to put forward 
fresh efforts, secure in the knowledge that while their 
methods remain constitutional they will have the sympathy 
of the new administration. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
could not have chosen his words better. 


It is just possible that the message will have a steadying 
effect on the Swarajists. At present they are asserting 
that they will adhere to their original wrecking programme, 
but it is an open secret that several amongst them, and 
those the most intellectual, have doubts about the value 
of the Party’s programme, but hesitate at present to declare 
themselves. Their number is admittedly very small, 
the majority being anxious to try an early fall with the 
Government; but if Mr. MacDonald’s message strengthens 
their hands it will have accomplished more than its author 
expected. One reason why it may have this effect is 
that a deadlock has occurred in the Central Provinces 
Legislative Council, which appears to be a victory for the 
Swarajists, but in reality places them in a ridiculous position. 
Only in this Council do the Swarajists possess a clear 
majority. Following the example of the Earl of Lytton 
in Bengal, the Governor of the Central Provinces, Sir 
Frank Sly, asked the Swaraj Party to provide the Ministers 
for the Transferred Departments. They refused and Sir 
Frank Sly selected his Ministers from the minority party. 
As soon as the Council met a vote of no confidence in the 
Ministers so selected was passed. The Swarajists were 
elated, but it is significant that a meeting to consider their 
future policy was held after their success and not before, 
showing that they had no settled policy. The position 
is that they will not accept office themselves and will allow 
no one else to accept it. This will not bring the Govern- 
ment to a standstill because the country must continue 
to be governed, and the Government of India Act of 1919 
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provides for such a contingency. The Swarajists have 
accomplished nothing beyond showing their own irrespon- 
sibility. The result of their manceuvre has not been lost 
upon Swarajists in other parts of the country. Mr. C. R. 
Das imposed a mandate upon his followers that they were 
to obstruct all Government business, never to vote for a 
Government measure, and were not to serve upon any 
committees. The Swarajists in both the Punjab and 
Madras Councils have asked to be released from this man- 
date, and whether Mr. Das gives way or not, there is every 
indication that they intend to take the law into their own 
hands. 


Taking all these circumstances into consideration, it is 
possible that the Swarajists may not do so much harm 
in the Legislative Assembly as was once thought. The 
party contains men of intellect who ought to know better 
than to cling to a policy of blind and wilful obstruction. 
The chief purpose of the Party’s obstructive tactics is to 
obtain an immediate grant of self-government, but such a 
policy can lead nowhere, unless it be back to the days of 
purely bureaucratic government prior even to the Morley- 
Minto reforms. If the Swarajists persist in unconstitu- 
tional methods, then the Labour Government must deal 
with them as firmly as any other Government. If they 
are wise they will give the Labour Government an oppor- 
tunity of showing its practical sympathy with India. 
The Montagu-Chelmsford reforms have now been in opera- 
tion for three years, a period which has been amply sufficient 
to discover their numerous defects as well as their good 
points. It would be tedious to enter into a lengthy con- 
stitutional discussion of their failings. It is sufficient to 
point out the principal alterations demanded by Indian 
politicians of moderate views. In the first place, diarchy 
is condemned as a clumsy experiment. The practice 
of making half the Government responsible to the 
Legislature whilst the other half is not, worked 
really well in only one or two provinces, and then 
merely because the Governor treated his Government 
as a whole, taking his Ministers into his confidence equally 
with his Members of Council. The Central Government 
is in no way responsible to the Legislative Assembly, and 
it certainly seems desirable that an element of responsibility 
should be introduced if only for the purpose of training 
legislators for the day when self-government arrives. 
Other demands include the grant of a greater measure 
of provincial autonomy and the transfer of more subjects 
from the reserved halves of provincial Governments. 
Amendments to the Government of India Act along these 
lines cannot be drafted hastily. The most careful enquiries 
must first take place. It is highly probable that in the 
absence of a clear majority the Labour Government will 
be in no hurry to amend the Act, especially as so much of 
its time will be taken up with the problems of unemployment 
and reparations. But just as the Conservative Government 
appointed a Commission to enquire into the condition of 
European civil servants under the reforms, so the Labour 
Government might with advantage appoint a Commission 
to enquire into the working of the reforms themselves. 
Such a Commission is not due to be appointed until 1929, 
but no harm would be done by appointing it earlier. Special 
reference must be made to the possibility of extending 
the franchise, for if greater powers are to be given to 
the legislatures, the electorate upon which they are based 
must be broadened. 


When Mr. Baldwin, singing his swan-song in the House 
of Commons, said the only problems left by his Government 
were unemployment and reparations, he must have for- 
gotten India. Not only will the Labour Government be 
concerned with India’s constitutional progress, but the 
state of affairs on the North-West Frontier will engage the 
attention of the Foreign Office. At the moment of writing 
conditions have improved since the principal members of 
the murder gangs surrendered themselves to the Amir 





of Afghanistan. It must not be forgotten that Russian 
influence is still very strong at Kabul, and is definitely 
anti-British. This feeling has undoubtedly been engendered 
by the stupid anti-Russian policy of previous British 
Governments, although again it must be remembered that 
the Asiatic policy of the Moscow Government bears 
similarity to that of the Tsars. By recognising the Moscow 
Government the Premier will be able to bring counter 
influence to bear which will prevent any unfortunate 
rupture of relations with Afghanistan. The Labour 
Government would do well to aim at concluding an extra- 
dition treaty with that country, and in any event no oppor- 
tunity must be lost of cultivating the Amir’s friendship, 
The knowledge that our relations with the Afghan Govern. 
ment had been placed upon a firmer footing than hitherto 
would exercise an excellent influence on the wild and lawless 
Frontier tribes. It is not pretended that our military 
commitments there can be reduced immediately, but a 
closer friendship with Afghanistan is an essential pre- 
liminary. 

India’s complex problems need to be approached with 
sympathy and with breadth of vision, and a Labour 
Government should be capable of this. The recent Die- 
hard régime at the India Office has led to much friction, 
There is plenty of red-tape to cut away. and an end must 
be put to the pernicious system of governing India by 
secret cables from London. By the exercise of states- 
manship—and with some good fortune—the Labour Govern- 
ment should be able to promote better relations between 
Great Britain and India. HP. 


THE COLLAR 


T is said that every man is both conservative and 

] revolutionary. You may like novelty in_ politics 
and hate it in books. The latest revolution in the 
dress of society may delight you as much as the latest 
revolution in the organisation of society horrifies you. 
The women who are most conservative in their politics, 
indeed, are probably those who have the greatest passion 
for what is new in their clothes. There are, on the other 
hand, many persons like myself who would rather see 
changes political than changes sartorial. I do not remember 
any change in the fashions of men’s dress that I liked 
on its first appearance. I temperamentally dislike even 
a new kind of collar. How I detested the double or “ bar- 
maid” collar when it was first introduced! Artists 
declared that it was a great improvement on the old high 
single collar that surrounded the neck like a blank wall. 
But custom rather than beauty settled the matter for me, 
and I refused to make any concession on the point even 
to widespread public sentiment. Later on men_ began 
to wear soft collars, and I still remained faithful to the 
old white wall. It was only when, after a friend’s protests, 
I kept my eyes open one day during a walk through the 
streets to see what other men were wearing and could not 
find a single other person wearing the same kind of collar 
as myself, that I became alarmed lest I might be becoming 
an eccentric and resolved to fall in with the times. Some 
people have a notion that it is only dandies who have 
these troubles about their dress. There could not be 4 
greater mistake. I am sure I have given as much thought 
to collars, hats, ties and boots as if I were the best-dressed 
man in London. When I changed from a stiff to a soft 
collar, it cost me a pang such as a man must feel who 
crosses the floor of the House of Commons. I do not 
suppose it was any sentimental associations with stiff 
collars that caused this. It was simply that I was accus- 
tomed to think of myself as a person in a stiff collar, and 
I had a lazy dislike of having to accustom myself to 4 
different-looking person in a soft one. Even vanity, 
which is the commonest infirmity in persons of our wet, 
had very little to say in the business. I honestly believe 
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that in dress I am mainly guided by an indolent hostility 
to change. As soon as I began to wear a soft collar, I 
realised that it was both more comfortable and less ugly 
than its predecessor, and, within a few months, I had 
become as conservative in regard to it as I had previously 
been in regard to the other. When the War came to an 
end, and men went back to starch as one of the blessings 
and symbols of peace, nothing but mockery in the streets 
could have induced me to follow the general fashion. 
To-day I still wear a soft collar, and wonder that human 
beings should ever have been content to wear any other 
kind. I shall probably go on doing so till one day, walking 
through the streets, I suddenly become aware that I 
am alone in my practice. On that day I too will go 
pack to starch. I have no sufficient passion for any article 
of dress to be willing to look odd for the sake of wearing it. 
In this I think I am a typical moderate Conservative. 
If everybody began to wear tall hats again, I should at 
first regard it as an outrage to be expected to do so. I 
should declare that I was free to wear what I pleased, 
and that never would I submit to such an indignity. I 
might even send a subscription to an Anti-Tall-Hat League. 
As time passed, however, and I saw my friends and ac- 
quaintances one by one accepting the new fashion as a 
matter of course and wearing tall hats without any notice- 
able alteration in their characters, my feelings would 
gradually change, and I should probably forget the next 
year to send in my subscription. Then I should suddenly 
realise to my horror that there were only about three of 
us left, and that one looked rather odd in a world that 
had gone over in chorus to the tall hat. I should then, 
rather shamefacedly, pay a visit to a hatter, and, when I 
found a silk hat to fit me, I should feel strangely pleased, 
and tell myself that it was not so uncomfortable after all, 
and that it suited me much better than I had expected. 
There is a peculiar pleasure to be had from looking like 
everybody else. What everybody else is wearing becomes 
in itself the standard of correctness, and, when once we 
have accepted it, we get from it a satisfaction comparable 
to that which we obtain from a good conscience. I do 
not know whether this is due to cowardice or to some 
positive social virtue. But I do know that, great as are 
the pleasures of being odd, the pleasures of not being odd 
rival and possibly surpass them. Art-students in their 
teens, in revolt against everything that is prosaic and 
utilitarian, delight in challenging society with strange 
hats, strange bows, strange cloaks, strange costumes and 
strange collars; and it is an amusing game while it lasts. 
As men grow older, however, they feel less and less inclined 
to differentiate themselves from their fellows in so obvious 
a fashion, and put whatever art is in them into their work 
rather than into their personal appearance. They know 
instinctively that life is too short for a full-grown man 
to have time to waste on deliberately looking unlike his 
fellow-creatures. It is impossible to make any general 
tule on the subject that has not many exceptions; but 
it is safe to say that among elderly men those who set out 
with the most determined purpose to look like artists are 
also those who are the least artistic in any achievement 
but their dress. The great artist, we may be sure, feels 
that dress is not a sufficiently important matter to make 
it worth a man’s while to refuse to conform to the custom 
of his time in regard to it. He is more anxious to mix 
with his fellows as one of them than to walk among them 
a bird of paradise for their comments and their stares. 
Thus, though I hate new fashions in clothes, I believe 
that every sound argument is in favour of falling in with 
them. Our reluctance either to adopt them or not to 
adopt them is, I believe, almost entirely, a reluctance to 
look peculiar. I should feel very peculiar, for instance, 
if I wore spats, but I can imagine circumstances in which 
I should feel still more peculiar if I did not wear spats, 
and, after a struggle, I should begin to wear them. If 
I were permitted I should usually go on doing the thing 


that I had always done, and should make few concessions 
even to the seasons. I remember, when I was a boy, I 
seldom put on an overcoat till winter was about half 
through. I had got accustomed to summer, and I went 
on living as if it were summer till long after everybody 
else had accepted the fact that the cold days were upon 
us. Similarly, when once I had put on an overcoat, I 
did not like taking it off again. I usually wore it even 
in the class-room, and it was only when there was not 
another overcoat to be seen under the blue sky of spring 
that I discarded it for the season. Not that I have not 
also experienced the pleasure of being the first as well as 
that of being the last—the first to wear a straw hat, the 
first to leave off one’s waistcoat during a blazing Easter. 
There is some gratification in being a pioneer even in so 
small a matter as this. Possibly there is the same gratifica- 
tion in being in advance of the crowd in recognising some 
new author or artist. Here, however, as in regard to 
clothes, I yield to new fashions slowly, and find it even 
more of a struggle ultimately to conform. I find it diffi- 
cult to believe that the world will ever again produce so 
good a poet as Shakespeare, so good a biography as Boswell’s 
Johnson, so good an essayist as Montaigne in one kind and 
Lamb in another. There are others, however, who seem 
rather to seek in literature for something that will satisfy 
their craving for novelty. Even if they become enthu- 
siastic about an old author, it is usually about one who 
has become the novelty of the moment as a result of having 
been set on a new pedestal—some Donne or Webster. 
There is no means of deciding which of us get the greater 
happiness from books. With most of us the pleasures are 
mingled—the pleasure in tradition and the pleasure in 
novelty. It is possible for the same man to enjoy both 
Milton and the Georgians. The chief difference between 
the lover of tradition and the lover of novelty is that the 
one will like a thing in spite of its being new, while the 
other will like it on account of its being new. It is, no 
doubt, fortunate for literature that there should be both 
kinds of readers—those who are so reluctant to admit 
that the good books to which they are accustomed can be 
equalled that they insist on a new book proving its right 
to enter the charmed circle, and those who are so eager 
to welcome what is new that they open the door alike to 
rubbish and to genius at the first knock. 


This train of reflections began, as the essay itself began, 
with acollar. I was going out to dinner and, remembering 
that I was short of collars, I went into a shop to buy 
some. I asked for a wing collar, size 16, either 1} or 2} 
inches high—I could not remember which I wanted. The 
shopman brought out a box and showed me a number of 
collars with large Euclidian angles. “‘ Haven’t you any 
with round corners?” I asked him, for I had for years, 
when in evening dress, been wearing collars with wings 
like butterflies. I remember disliking them when they 
were first invented, but I had grown accustomed to them, 
and for that reason alone now preferred them to any other. 
**Heven’t one in the shop,” said the man behind the 
counter; “ nobody wears them now, so they’ve stopped 
making them. This is the collar you want,” he assured 
me. “It’s a good collar”; and he took one out and 
showed me the name of the manufacturer. I have so little 
of an eye for costume that I confess I had not noticed that 
men were no longer wearing collars with butterfly wings, 
and I was rather suspicious of the shopman, for there was 
a large advertisement of a clearance sale in the window. 
However, I yielded to his persuasions, and bought a number 
of collars which I regarded with considerable hostility, 
When I got out into the street my hostility increased, 
and so great was my longing for my own sort of collar 
that within five minutes I found myself in another shop 
asking for “‘a wing collar with round wings, size 16, 
and 1} inches high,” and I was elated when the shopman 
produced what I wanted without a moment’s hesitation. 
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At the same time, so strange is human nature that, as the 
result of what the previous shopman had said, I did not 
now half like the look of the collar with the round wings. 
I bought it and went off home with both kinds, but, by 
the time I had begun to dress, the shopman’s “* Nobody 
wears them now,” had sunk so effectively into my mind 
that it would have required an effort of will to put on the 
butterfly collar. The collar with square-angled wings. 
began to assume a new charm as I thought that everybody 
was wearing it, and that on this point this evening every- 
body and I would be at one. I was still uncertain whether 
the shopman had spoken the truth, but it is difficult entirely 
to disbelieve a draper or a tailor, and undoubtedly the 
angular collar looked rather well. I set out for dinner 
not without a lingering doubt, but, when I arrived, a 
moment’s glance told me that every other man present 
was wearing exactly the same sort of collar as myself, 
and I felt that peculiar joy of being dressed like everybody 
else which is known only to the highly civilised races. 
But the worst of it is that I know I shall get fond of this 
shape of collar, and that other people will get tired of it, 
and that I shall have to go through the same crisis when 
the “‘ masher” collar comes into its own again And I 
shall give in’ I always do. But why cannot we leave 
such trivialities to women ? Y. ¥. 


A NEO-MALTHUSIAN OMISSION 


F the theory of Malthus be anything it is a theory 
of food supply. Yet even representative neo- 
Malthusians can be found to forget this fact. Mr. 

J. M. Robertson came before the National Birth-rate 
Commission a few years ago to make a statement on behalf 
of the Malthusian idea, and never mentioned food supply 
at all.* Here I propose not merely to mention food supply, 
but to raise a fundamental question to which I have never 
yet seen an allusion in twenty-three years’ reading of the 
neo-Malthusian literature. The discussion is the more 
legitimate because nothing, apparently, will induce the 
neo-Malthusians to take any steps for the adjustment of 
the terrible disparity which they assert between prospective 
population and food supply, except to control the former. 
If they really believe in life—and there, of course, is the rock- 
bottom difference between them and their opponents— 
one might expect them to concern themselves with every 
means for increasing food supply by way of enabling more 
persons to enjoy what life has to offer. They might be 
expected to champion improvements in agriculture, to 
advocate the restriction of the use of grain and sugar for 
the production of alcohol, to draw attention to our water- 
falls and their possibilities in the fixation of nitrogen, to 
urge the better provision of transit facilities, so that milk, 
for instance, might be less extensively wasted by delay on 
its way to our cities—and soonandsoon. Their consistent 
omission to perform any services towards food supply, 
whilst they concentrate wholly upon their protests against 
the birth-rate and against the provision of care for those 
born, lends further colour to the belief which their physiogno- 
mies invariably suggest when one listens to them in public, 
that they really do not believe in life at all. 

But we who do believe in life may well be exercised at the 
present tendency. As on many occasions in past years, 
let me remind the reader of one or two facts. The birth-rate 
falls fast and far. The temporary post-war rise is already 
a thing of the past, whilst the real movement of the age 
continues to assert itself. The fall in the death-rate, for 
which representative neo-Malthusians actually decline to 
give any credit to medical or hygienic science, is to be 
recognised and welcomed, but the reminder is necessary 
that nothing but birth can compensate for death. In the 
long run we die. No fall of the death-rate can be indefin- 





* Problems of Population and Parenthood, pp. 106 et seq. Chapman 
and Hall, 1920. 
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itely maintained. What is happening now, as I have pointed 
out for so many years, is a progressive ageing of the popu- 
lation, thanks to the abnormal facts of our vital statistics, 
We already have, and will increasingly have, a dearth of 
youth. Those who believe in youth and who do not con- 
sider that a society of the middle-aged and elderly is the 
ideal at which to aim will consider this point. 

Further, we own but do not occupy, police but do not 
people, an almost empty Empire, from vast areas of which, 
capable of yielding life abundantly to scores or hundreds of 
millions of persons, there comes the cry for the young people 
whom we are not producing. Someone will fill those 
spaces if we do not, and if any readers think that the 
probable populations are to be people as fine as we can 
breed here—he has not been in contemporary Southern 
Italy, New York or Winnipeg. 

Meanwhile the glorious gospel of the empty cradle is 
preached as never before. Not even the example of 
France appears to make the slightest impression upon the 
minds of those who preach it—France, with her low 
birth-rate, her high infant death-rate, her negro battalions 
and her deadly fear of Germany’s numbers in her heart. 
Over-population breeds wars, we are told: so does under- 
population, unless, as never happened yet in history, the 
nations who own what they will not occupy are prepared 
to hand it over to the really vigorous races that are willing 
to people it. The proposition of birth control, fortified 
by numerous hard cases, and by indignation against the 
clerics who would suppress knowledge and who declare that 
all sexual relations except for the production of children 
are sinful, makes rapid headway ; its essential result being 
an ever wider dearth of childhood just where it would be 
best derived and best cared for. So much for eugenics in 
the land of Galton. 

But why protest in this crowded island, which must 
import so much of its food? I protest because all neo- 
Malthusians hitherto have omitted, so far as I am aware, 
to consider the trifling circumstance that, for instance, 
potatoes will feed 420 persons per 100 acres, whilst grass, 
turned into beef, will only feed fifteen. When Mr. Harold 
Cox and the rest of the neo-Malthusians say that we cannot 
feed ourselves in this country, do they mean on beef, or 
potatoes, or what? They have forgotten to ask. On the 
basis of these figures, a given area might support five million 
persons on one dietary, and one hundred and twenty 
millions on another. Whilst such questions exist, it is 
mere quackery for the neo-Malthusians to write as they do 
without considering them. 

It is not suggested that we are all henceforth to abjure 
meat and live upon potatoes. I have purposely and 
explicitly taken the extremes amongst familiar and largely 
consumed articles of diet. We might have discussed 
asparagus and péié de foie gras, which I merely mention 
because they further illustrate the simple contention of 
this paper—that the neo-Malthusians have no right to 
use the word over-population unless they are prepared to 
define it as relative to a stated dietary. 

But in respect of the actual foods chosen for comparison 
there is something to be said. In a recent paperf I showed 
that flesh is by no means as valuable a food for us as the 
popular appetite might indicate. In fact our present 
fabulous expenditure of money sent abroad in exchange 
for meat is a deplorable piece of national folly, especially 
in these times. On the other hand, all recent research 
goes to enhance our appreciation of the potato. Not only 
does this wonderful vegetable surpass all else in its power 
of food production, but its qualitative value is very high. 
It is mighty good eating, and we do not tire of it. Properly 
prepared, it abounds in valuable constituents. We should 
always save the water in which we cook it, for thus, in the 
soup so prepared, we obtain the valuable salts and the 
vitamins. Vitamin-B is not nearly so susceptible to injury 


¢ Meat in Modern Dietetics. Tus New STATESMAN, Feb. 2, 1924. 
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by heat as we used to suppose, and we may count upon its 
presence in the potato-water. Dr. Hindhede, the now 
world-famous Danish student, has made long and conclusive 
experiments upon himself and his assistants, demonstrating 
the very high value of the complete potato as an article 
of diet. During the war, he saved his country from star- 
vation, and lowered the death-rate, by saving the potatoes 
from the pigs. The Germans, with their dogmatic belief 
in the value of flesh, kept their pigs—and lost the war. 
At any rate, there are many students who think that the 
end would have been very different if the Germans had 
followed the Danish example. Such is the immense 
difference, for national maintenance, between a diet of 
vegetables and a diet of flesh obtained by feeding those 
vegetables to animals. 

Thus, in putting my question to the Malthusians, I am 
not implicitly suggesting the abandonment of a diet upon 
which life is really worth living for some inferior substitute 
that has only the merit of abundance. But I do suggest 
to them that, if they really desire to serve the nutrition of 
their fellows and are not actuated simply by detestation of 
all measures to which the name of Socialism may possibly 
be applied, they should devote much of their time to 
teaching the nation regarding those dietaries upon which 
the largest numbers of persons can be maintained in the 
best health and happiness; whilst to readers in general I 
suggest that they should incontinently dismiss as a man 
who has not really even begun to think about his subject, 
anyone—Dean Inge, Mr. Harold Cox, Mr. J. M. Robertson, 
or another—who names over-population without defining 
also the diet which he assumes in that concept. 

LENs. 


A LONDON DIARY 


HAVE listened to many Prime Ministers opening the 
] ball for a falling or a standing Ministry. But though 
my memory of these occasions includes Gladstone’s in- 
troduction of the First Home Rule Bill, and “C.-B.’s” an- 
nouncement of the Government of 1906, Mr. MacDonald’s 
speech had an interest of curiosity inferior to none of them. 
By general consent, he came extremely well out of his ordeal. 
“T looked for slips, but I noted only one,”’ said a Liberal to 
me, “and that was his reversion to Baldwin’s habit of 
talking of the Ministry as ‘my ’ Government.” In quality 
the speech was slightly less finished than the delicately 
phrased address to the Pilgrims and in the rhetorical 
passages, at least, the beautiful voice was less nicely modu- 
lated. But as an effort to present a general political 
idea and an outline of policy at home and abroad, it was 
a far more ambitious and complicated performance. The 
House seemed to me much intrigued, always interested 
in the speaker’s manner and material, here puzzled, 
there again sympathetic, even against its mind, or 
its will, or its passions. The note being national 
rather than partisan, no one of the sections could feel it 
Was getting an exact reflection of its special doctrine. But 
both Liberals and Conservatives were sensible that at this 
angle or that their point of view was being represented or 
suggested. Was it possible, after all, that this Government 
of workmen spoke more immediately and powerfully for the 
country than they were at this moment able to do? 
This, I think, was the dominant impression. “I 
want the Government to succeed,” said a very able 
Liberal to me, “* but whether they succeed or not, I feel that, 
looking at home and abroad, no other Ministry would at 
this moment fit the case. They have a better chance than 
any of us. MacDonald has a big brain and a well-furnished 
one. He may prove to be the man of the hour.” 
» * ~ 
_ The note of the speech that carried the House with it was 
its optimism. “ Confidence” was to be the new motto. 
he thought was by no means lightly or vain-gloriously 


*xpressed, but in such a world as ours, with its temperature 





depressed by after-war gloom, this experience, and the 
sense that new minds were at work and had ideas and means 
of approach of their own, had an obviously stimulating 
effect. It was like a spring morning or a rise in the Funds. 
And the House was well and artfully treated. It was, in 
effect, given back a good deal of the power of decision which 
the Coalitions have stolen away. It would be the arbiter, 
with the implication that its judgment must be fair, or the 
country would be asked to judge between it and the new 
experiment in Government. In a word, the position was 
described with skill and exactness; also with a reserve 
which implied that Labour had the key of the situation, and 
meant to retain it. 
* * * 

The difficulty, of course, will be money. A housing 
programme which aims at building urban houses—and 
there is still the rural problem to consider—at an average 
cost of £500 on a rent of 9s., will require a subsidy, 
the new treatment of the doles will (immediatcl at least) 
cost money, and the projected scheme of “ , roductive 
employment ” will want a loan. Nor can there be a 
large immediate reduction in armaments. Contrary rumours 
notwithstanding, the Singapore folly will go. And as the 
officials do not, to put it mildly, over-estimate the wants 
of the three war services, there will here be something for 
Mr. Snowden to play with. But ultimately the question 
of policy must come before Parliament and the country. 
The Labour Government will not retain the ameliorative 
social services at the point to which the Geddes axe cut 
them down, and if the House rejects their estimates, and 
refuses time for their productive schemes to mature, the 
Government will challenge the issue, and the country 
will judge between them and their adversaries. 

* ’ * 

On foreign policy the Prime Minister’s implication was 
clear. He is working for a general settlement and the 
agreement with France on the administration of 
the Palatinate must not be regarded as more than 
an attempt to get a particularly irritating incident 
out of the way. A more real test will be the reports of 
the Expert Committees. The more important of them 
will be the examination of the financial condition of Germany, 
or rather of the two Germanies created by the economic 
and political severance of the Rhine Provinces from the 
Reich. Of the Germany so severed the Committee can 
only report that it has no chance of balancing its Budget, 
still less of paying a single paper mark in Reparations. 
Of a united Germany the account would, of course, be a 
widely different one. Here, therefore, will arise the British 
opportunity to treat the whole question of reparations, 
occupations and debts as a single problem, capable of a 
solution in which all these factors would come into play. 
There remains the question of Germany’s and Russia’s 
admission to the League of Nations. Of the general 
wisdom of that policy there is no doubt whatever. But 
it is obviously subject to one condition. The League 
has never been very popular in Germany. The mark 
against it is its work in Silesia, in the Saar and in Lithuania, 
and this can only be obliterated with time and a happier 
experience. It is therefore certain that Germany will 
only come in on the basis of her admission to the Council 
of the League as a permanent member. No in and out 
arrangements would suit her, or would have a chance of 
acceptance by any party in Germany. For it would be 
understood that a lesser seat at the League was a resig- 
nation of her status as a Great Power, a finish to her long 

after-war contention with France. This has always been 
her attitude ; and I imagine that the Government have it 
in the front of their picture of a European settlement. 

* * * 


Meanwhile the financial prospect in Germany is on the 
whole an improving one. Much will depend on the success 
of the proposal to establish a Gold Bank, partly with the 
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object of strengthening the Rentenmark and partly to 
provide the very necessary credits for German industry. 
If the new Bank be established, it will, in effect, be 
an international one, or perhaps it would be more correct 
to say that it will have an international side, and that the 
capital will be contributed partly from German and partly 
from foreign sources. It would be safe to reckon on a 
contribution from England and from other countries. 
A question will then arise as to the attitude of France. 
It is by no means hopeless. It is not to France’s interest 
to stand aloof, and it may not be her disposition. 
* * + 

A good deal of credit for the Russian transaction belongs 
to Mr. Rakovsky, who will, I hope, return from Moscow 
as the first Russian Ambassador. The new chargé d’ affaires 
is a very different figure from Mr. Krassin, but there is 
reason to think that he will prove an equally acceptable 
one. Krassin is more of the economist, Rakovsky of the 
politician. But both are very capable men, and it stands 
to the credit of the Soviet Government that its repre- 
sentatives here have shown themselves to be keen partisans 
of an Anglo-Russian settlement, and honest believers in 
the solid advantages it presents. It will, I hope, soon 
be possible to say that the transaction represents a long 
step forward to the revival of European democracy. That 
is its true political meaning. But the precise measure 
of its accomplishment depends on two factors—the main- 
tenance of the progressive movement here, the continuance 
of the representative movement in Soviet Russia. The 
most formidable enemies of this mutual approach are on 
the Russian side the Zinovieff-Radek conspiracy to destroy 
it in the interests of autocratic (ultimately Imperialist) 
Government, and in England the effort to discredit moderate 
Socialism before it has time to impress itself on the imagina- 
tion of the British people as a force of social construction. 

* * * 

So Mr. Baldwin is to remain the Tory leader under the 
active surveillance of the “‘ shadow cabinet”’ with the 
unobtrusive figure of Lord Birkenhead in front, and Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain’s attentive monocle in the rear. 
This would seem an arrangement equally pleasing to Mr. 
Baldwin, who loses his policy and the slight remains of 
his self-respect ; to the Morning Post, called on to take its 
béte noire to its yielding bosom; to the Tory Protectionists, 
who may not protect; and to Tory Free Traders, once more 
exposed as marks for Chamberlainite snipers. Happy 
party! And doubly happy country, cheered with the 
prospect—even if only a distant one—of a second Baldwin 
Premiership as brilliantly eventful as the first. 

* * * 

The loss of the visit of the Vienna State Opera Company 
must not be put down to the discredit of the Government. 
From the first Mr. Tom Shaw and his colleagues took 
the attitude that might have been expected of enlightened 
Trade Unionism. Had the visitors decided to come, 
the Government would have interposed no obstacle what- 
ever to the cordial greeting lovers of music were waiting 
to extend to them. The sole hindrance was the veto of 
the Musicians’ Union and the weak and cowardly support 
accorded to it by the direction of the Royal College of 
Music. Naturally our visitors shrank away from such 
discourtesy, and that is all there is to be said about it, 
save that the action of the Musicians’ Union is an isolated 
one, and that many English musicians, including one 
famous authority, who has more right to speak for English 
opera than any contemporary artist, have no kind of 
sympathy with it. What was felt was that here was 
an opportunity for raising the standard of English orchestral 
work by comparison with some of the most delicate and 
finished examples of that art, and that in a spirit of nig- 
gardly fear this chance has been thrown away. As for the 
“prejudicial effect’ of the Viennese visit on the B.N.O.C., 
the time is over-ripe for creating a little ‘“ prejudice” 
in favour of continuous rehearsal, and a few other trifling 
factors in the adequate production of opera. 

WAYFARER. 


Correspondence 


GENERAL LORD THOMSON ON A NEW 
FRANCO-GERMAN WAR 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—In his interesting report from “‘ The Land of Illusions ” 
—that arid desert haunted by ever new Fata Morganas— 
your Berlin correspondent says (p. 472) that he was asked 
‘**who could possibly have said anything to give ground for 
these wild anticipations,” to wit, “ that England will provide 
Germany with arms when the moment arrives,” and asserts 
his personal conviction “that nobody had said anything” 
of that kind. 

Mr. Dell has probably read in the New York Nation of 
January 30th General Thomson’s most interesting essay, “A 
New Franco-German War ’”’—sensationally advertised in big 
capitals on the cover of the paper as “‘a British General on 
a New Franco-German War.” This article says on p. 110: 
‘*Most competent judges of the situation believe that this 
war must come, that it is only a question of time. There is 
a movement among the youth of Germany, as natural and 
spontaneous as it would be among the English-speaking peoples, 
to resist oppression, and to prefer any alternative to the prospect 
which lies before them. A people with nothing to lose by 
desperate action is always dangerous.” And in the next 
column: “... the French Government will go on bullying 
a disarmed and helpless Germany as long as the world lets 
her, and until the German people can save themselves, but 
. . . the moment they are resolutely tackled and made to face 
the facts, the French people will force their Government to be 
more circumspect. If, for example, that Government were 
informed once more that the occupation of the Ruhr was 
illegal and a violation of the Treaty of Versailles, and if it 
were also warned publicly, that persistence in the occupation 
would involve repudiation by the other signatories of those 
clauses which concern the disarmament of Germany—then, 
even the hottest-headed Chauvinist might pause. It is an 
odd and paradoxical situation, but it comes to this—that 
the arrival of some shiploads of munitions in German ports 
may be the first and indispensable preliminary to negotiations 
whose final aim would be the prevention of a Franco-German 
war.” 

Now General Thomson has obviously not only written to 
the London Sunday Observer and to the New York Nation, 
but also freely talked to a number of persons in Germany about 
these ideas of his, which appear quite sensible to the present 
writer. His hints were eagerly discussed, privately quoted 
and—as you would expect—exaggerated and twisted to suit 
nationalist illusions and ambitions in the respective political 
quarters, although, of course, a public discussion did not seem 
advisable, until General Thomson had himself come forward 
with a printed statement of his views. 

When the new Labour Government was reported to have 
appointed the General Under Secretary of Foreign Affairs, 
it was not altogether unwarranted to look forward to “ the 
arrival of some shiploads of munitions in German ports” as 
“a preliminary to negotiations for the prevention of a Franco- 
German war,” and not quite unnatural either that the national- 
ists should hope to use these munitions, not for the purpose 
of negotiations, but for the more usual destination of such 
precious goods. 

Now, to be sure, in spite of intellectual limitations, some 
people—including the present writer—have not really been 
waiting for these shiploads. But they opined that even 
as an illusion they might come in very handy. For “ illusions “ 
are more catching than measles, and the French alarmists— 
although educated by less pedantic schoolmasters—may swallow 
them not less readily than the German nationalists. And 
that would still do a lot of good, for, as General Thomson 
quite rightly observes, the French Government is bluffing 
most outrageously and in reality is no more able to face & 
new war than any other European Power. I am quite sure 
that the General knows perfectly well to what end he wrote 
and talked as he did, and that it would be all for the best if 
the greatest possible publicity could be given to his above 
quoted words.—Yours, etc., Dr. Rosert EISLER. 

Feldafing, Bavaria. 

February 9th. 

[Dr. Eisler seems to have misunderstood Lord Thomson's 
suggestion. If the signatories of the Treaty of Versailles 
were to repudiate the disarmament clauses Germany would 
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bly be able to purchase and import munitions from 
America or England or anywhere else. But that is a very 
different thing from the suggestion which Mr. Dell ridiculed, 
namely, that the British Government itself might send arms 


to Germany.—Ep., N.S.] 


THE CURRENCY POLICY OF THE GERMAN 
GOVERNMENT 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTEsMAN. 

Srr,—If Dr. Dernburg is right in thinking that the German 
Government wishes the German public to know the facts about 
the present monetary situation, it is strange that no German 

r is allowed to say what Dr. Dernburg has said in Toe New 
SraTESMAN about that situation, whereas Herr Helfferich can, 
with impunity, say in print that no Gold Note Bank is needed 
because the mark is already stabilised. When a man, who has 
been successively managing director of the Deutsche Bank 
and Minister of Finance, thus propagates illusions in the press, 
it is not surprising that nine out of ten of the people that one 
meets believe that the mark is permanently stabilised and that 
the pound is below par on the Berlin exchange because one 
gets only eighteen Rentenmarks for it! 

Dr. Dernburg thinks that it would take twice as much as I 
said to redeem the “inflated German currency ’—a rather 
ambiguous phrase—but I was speaking of the period before the 
new currencies had been issued. Moreover, if even at that time 
the total note circulation was worth 200 million gold marks, it 
was amply covered by the gold reserve of the Reichsbank, 
which was 510 million marks at the end of August and 467 
millions even on November 15th. The important question 
is why the old currency was not called in and converted several 
months ago and on that point Dr. Dernburg is silent. 

It is rather surprising to find Dr. Dernburg sharing the illusion 
that prices were “ unjustifiably high” before the present 
temporary stabilisation and are now no longer excessive. Last 
Thursday evening the Vossische Zeitung published figures 
showing how much higher Rentenmark prices are in the “ white 
sales” this year than gold prices were in the sales of a year 
ago. The following are some of the increases :—Men’s night- 
shirts, 31 per cent.; men’s day shirts, 200 per cent.; women’s 
nightgowns, 105.4 per cent. ; women’s chemises, 136 per cent. ; 
bed linen, 165.8 per cent. I wonder what prices would be like 
if they were excessive !—Yours, etc., 


Berlin. 
February 10th. 


Rospert DELL. 


RURAL POLICY AND THE LABOUR PARTY 


To the Editor of Taz New StTaTEsMAN. 

Sir,—The issue by the Agricultural Committee of the Indepen- 
dent Labour Party of an agricultural programme is a matter 
of first class importance and deserves every possible consider- 
ation. It is an invaluable document. 

The Labour Party have now three variants of this programme 
before them. The first that was issued in connection with the 
Land Club movement in 1907-8, the second issued by the National 
Guilds League last year, and the third now before us. 

There are obvious weak points in all the schemes. The Land 
Club Scheme, though democratic in intention, based its general 
organisation on voluntary grouping and its business organ- 
isation on a bureaucratic scheme ; it gave no principle as to 
price fixing. The National Guilds League scheme was more 
definitely democratic in all respects, and based its scheme 
price-fixing, though perhaps it did not make it quite clear, on 
high wages for labour and the general principle that prices 
should be fixed in the national interest. Both these schemes 
emphasised the fact that the interests of producers and con- 
sumers, if workers, were, in fixing prices, substantially identical. 

Opposing interest is the trader and financier. 
_ The L.L.P. scheme which follows, in many of its genera 
ideas, the Land Club Scheme, proposes apparently to base its 
Organisation on the supposition that the rural community 
engaged in agriculture forms two clear-cut groups consisting 
of farmers and labourers, who could be organised separately : 
its democratic ideas would therefore in all probability be lost 
m its administrative scheme. It also, as I understand the 
scheme, proposes to base prices on “ the world price,” whatever 

t may mean exactly, and not on the principle of the greatest 
economic advantage of the workers. 

_This “ world price ” theory, which, of course, is being widely 
all over the world, seems to be founded on the teachings 





of Adam Smith and the Liberal economists, who evolved a group 
of theories to support transactions which, in the main, benefit 
traders and financiers. These theories are considered by many 
thinkers to be unsound. . . . they are, I understand, discredited 
as a rule in the Labour world outside England, and looked upon 
as a peculiarly English economic fad. This may or may not 
be true ; but if it be true that this is only a fad and many rural 
workers in this country believe it, we of the Labour Party 
shall land ourselves, if we adopt such ideas, into a considerable 
mess, lose prestige and fail to gain seats in the rural constituencies. 

I hope that members of the Labour Party and other rural 
reformers will give most careful consideration to all these 
proposals, and that we may soon arrive at a conclusion that 
will be generally acceptable ; on that the future of rural England 
depends. 

Cannot the Minister of Agriculture be persuaded to appoint 
an authoritative Committee to give an unbiased consideration 
to the three schemes? That would be the most useful thing that 
could possibly be done. It is a great opportunity that may 
not occur again.—Yours, etc., 

MONTAGUE ForRDHAM. 


TEACHERS’ INCOMES 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Str,—Mr. Bruce appears to misunderstand my point. I 
know nothing of the views of individual members of the Burnham 
Committee. I based my remarks on the published utterances 
of the official—one might say the impartial—spokesmen of the 
Committee, to wit the independent Chairman, Lord Burnham, 
and the Secretary of the Employers’ panel, Mr. Leslie, who were 
led to speak as they did on account of the misconceptions enter- 
tained by various people on the very point raised afresh by Mr. 
Bruce. Naturally the Report itself did not elucidate this point— 
nor, for that matter, any point. It would have been outside 
the purpose and object of the Report to do so. For this was 
not a “ Departmental ” report containing reasoned explanations 
of the Committee’s recommendations, but, as it were, a memor- 
andum of the agreement arrived at between two parties by a 
process of bargaining. 

It so happens, however, that there is on record an even stronger 
piece of evidence as to the mind of the Burnham Committees 
on this subject. This appears in a memorandum actually issued 
in April, 1922, by one of the constituent bodies of the Employers’ 
panel, viz., the Association of Education Committees, in order to 
counter the proposals set forth in regard to Education in the 
Geddes Report. 

On page 12 of this memorandum will be found the following 
passage, which I hope you will allow me to quote in extenso, so 
that there may be no misunderstanding its significance : 

A further point in the Geddes Report against the Burnham 
Committee’s Scales is that they provide for an increase if the cost 
of living goes up; but not fora reduction if it goes down. That, 
again, is a misreading of the facts. The teachers, who urged insis- 
tently in August, 1920, the excessive cost of living, were given their 
option of a Sliding Scale of Salaries, high at the moment (italics mine) 
but falling as prices fell, or a scale based upon normal prices, to 
continue unaltered for a period of years. They chose the latter, 
and thereupon the then cost of living ceased to be a factor in settling the 
scales. They were calculated upon norma] conditions, first in 
relation to the insufficiency of the salaries in the past, referred to by 
Mr. Fisher, and secondly, upon the lower standard which it was 
thought the normal cost of living would reach, but which it has not 
even vet reached. At the time, however, when the Report was 
signed, the teachers became again alarmed at the still rising prices, 
and to meet their representations it was agreed that if the cost of 
living reached a very high point (170 per cent. above pre-war 
figures), which it had not vet reached, and which it never did reach, 
and stayed at or above that point for six months, the Committee 
would meet to consider the question. To represent this clause, 
introduced to meet conditions which the authorities’ representa- 
tives rightly believed to be practically impossible, as justifying any 
present reduction, owing to a fall in prices, is to introduce a com- 
pletely false issue into the consideration of the matter. 

That is exactly my case against Mr. Bruce’s plea for a continuous, 
if gradual, reduction from the scale figures of the Burnham 
Report. 

As to the so-called “* voluntary ” surrender of 5 per cent. of 
salary and its character as “ a sign of the willingness of teachers to 
share in the general fall of wages,” I’m afraid Mr. Bruce is very 
much out of touch with things in the educational world, if he is 
unaware what lies behind those specious diplomatic phrases. 
Teachers themselves and their organisations rarely or ever use 
them to describe what has taken place—unless they do so in 
irony. A very short conversation with almost any group of 
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teachers—even with one taken at random—would soon enlighten 
Mr. Bruce on this matter.— Yours, etc., 
J. S. Davies. 


MUSIC AND THE SUBURBS 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 

S1r,—Although I do not on the L.C.C. represent any of the 
constituencies referred to by your Musical Critic in his article— 
** An Explanation”—many of my friends do. I am writing to 
you, Sir, to enquire what it is about the people who live in 
Clapham, Balham, Muswell Hill, Highgate, Wimbledon and 
Putney, which is, as Huck Finn used to say, “so low down 
and hornery”’? Your Dramatic Critic as he stood and watched 
them roll up to Covent Garden on Saturday, as he says, “* under- 
stood why we have no National Opera, no National Theatre, 
no drama, no music’’; and he draws a pathetic picture of an 
isolated being in a vast auditorium who alone can hear and 
understand. Goethe said the same about something else. 
Islington (or part of it) is the place I represent on the L.C.C., 
and I feel grateful to your Musical Critic for not referring to it. 
Because I like to think that as he did not say anything about 
it, it must be all right.—Yours, etc., 


County Hall, S.E. 1. 


J. P. BLAKE. 


Miscellany 
ON RE-READING JANE AUSTEN 


OR many years I have been an enthusiastic reader 
H of Jane Austen. Periodically, when the earth 
has swung a billion miles or so around the ellipsis 
of its orbit, I sit down upon the unsteady planet and read 
all her novels through. To open them more often would 
make them lose their freshness ; to put off their reperusal 
would be madly to postpone the recurrence of what I 
have come to consider one of the most assured felicities 
of our celestial outing. Since this enjoyment was not 
yet due when the Oxford edition of Jane Austen came out ; 
since I had still a long way to travel before I should reach, 
in the interstellar spaces, my appointed tryst and meeting- 
place with that maiden lady, I resolved, wisely, if vainly, 
to do no more than look at the illustrations and read 
Mr. Chapman’s notes. 

It is hardly possible—so difficult is the art of writing 
—for an author to produce a masterpiece which is flawless ; 
but it is possible for a scholar to publish a perfect edition 
of it. Surely Mr. Chapman is to be greatly envied; he 
is not only the Secretary of a Press which is famous for 
such editions—and is, indeed, of all the institutions of the 
world, the only one, perhaps, whose activities are entirely 
beneficial and beautiful—but he has also himself given us 
a perfect edition of these classics. 

Like her other readers, I have always prided myself on 
being more or less Jane-Austen-perfect ; but Mr. Chapman 
has made me feel the merest ignoramus in this important 
branch of learning. I had not known, but I have now 
learnt from him (and he speaks with all the scholarship 
of Oxford and the Oxford Press behind him) that it was 
at a party of Mrs. Brown’s that Mr. Elton met Miss Augusta 
Hawkins; that Miss Bates was called ‘“ Hetty” in her 
family circle, and that Lady Catherine de Bourgh’s lady’s- 
maid was named “ Dawson,” and—most culpable ignorance 
of all !—that the joints of cold meat and trays of sandwiches 
which make their appearance at odd hours in the drawing- 
rooms of these novels were substitutes for the as yet 
uninvented meal of luncheon, and not, as I had always 
regarded them, supererogatory refections, intercalated 
into a calendar of repasts as fixed and frequent as our own. 

Indeed, I have been disconcerted and upset in more than 
one way by the perusal of these notes. Among other 


things, Mr. Chapman suggests that the drawing-room at 
Hartfield was perhaps upstairs, instead of on the ground- 
floor, as I had always pictured it. 


If this is so, the Hart- 


field of my imagination, the home of Emma and Mr. 
Woodhouse, must be at once pulled down and built again. 
Already its walls are full of cracks, and its lawns disfigured 
with bricks and rubbish. But there was one awful moment 
when the whole Jane Austen world began to shake a little. 
It happened in this way: I was innocently considering a 
suggested emendation in Pride and‘ Prejudice, when | 
was caught by the interest of the story, and swept along, 
against my better resolution, in the stream of the too- 
familiar narrative. For Jane Austen’s novels, unlike 
most masterpieces of literature, are never boring; there 
are no level places in them where the reader may pause 
and taste their quality. They are ineluctable in their 
interest ; once we take them up we cannot put them 
down; we are borne on, breathless, to their termination. 
It is like starting on a switchback railway—once started, 
you cannot stop. But I had been hurried up and down 
over the course of the great husband-hunt of the Bennet 
family too recently for unqualified enjoyment on this 
occasion. Nor did I altogether like the company in which 
I found myself. Jane and Elizabeth are of course delight- 
ful, and Mr. Bennet is Mr. Bennet, but the others, Lydia 
and Mary, Mr. Collins and Lady Catherine, seemed to me 
rather obvious, unsubtle, over-caricatured and oppiessive, 
“It is good!” I keep reassuring myself; “ it really is 
good!” I repeated, attempting to stifle the misgiving 
which seemed to threaten one of the most fervent of my 
literary beliefs. Now I very well know that misgivings 
of this kind, “ unbottomings,” as the old Quakers called 
them, should not be stifled; that we all believe a great 
deal too much, that the world is full of enthusiasms and 
indignations, patriotisms and fascisms and Ku Klux propa- 
gandas which will burst it, and drown the human race in 
the welter of its own blood, if they are not abated; that, 
if we are to be saved, it is doubt, and not faith, which will 
save us; that the still, small voice which, in the heat 
of our declamations and moral indignations, whispers 
“ Fiddlesticks !” is a voice from heaven; that it is only 
by bursting through the shells of our habitual admirations— 
or at least, by detaching ourselves, and looking at them 
from without—that we can emerge into a region of wider 
horizons and more just appreciations. I know all this; 
and yet how I hate the sight, in the walls of my prison- 
house, of those menacing cracks and little fissures; how 
harsh the light, how chill the icy air that percolates within 
through those interstices ! 


But then I also know that these intimations of infidelity 
are often fallacious indications ; that true beliefs are none 
the worse for a little shaking, and often prove themselves 
all the more solidly founded, when the doubts about them 
turn out to be themselves baseless. It was therefore 
without too much misgiving that I turned from Pride and 
Prejudice to the novel of Jane Austen which I have always 
preferred above all the others. For I have, of course, my 
favourite novel; all her habitual readers have one. We 
are a sect of zealots who, like other zealots, are divided 
into sub-sects animated by a good deal of bitterness towards 
each other. Largest in number, but least discriminating 
of these, is the one which maintains that Pride and Prejudice 
is the best of all the novels; then come a few mild and 
melancholy admirers of Persuasion; then the partisans 
of Emma (a small but acrimonious body); and finally 
there are the wise and wide-minded, judicious laudators 
of Mansfield Park. I am myself a Mansfield Parker. As 
to the rumour that there exists a still more esoteric group 
who, for transcendental reasons utterly different from the 
reasons of the vulgar herd, single out and prefer Pride and 
Prejudice—I give it not the slightest credit. They are said 
to live in Edwardes Square. I utterly deny their existence. 
In that otherwise exquisite essay of appreciation Mr. 
A. C. Bradley’s lecture on Jane Austen (almost lost, oF 
difficult to come by, in the second volume of Essays and 
Studies of the English Association), the only fault I_have 
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to find is that Mr. Bradley seems to lend too much counten- 
to this rumour. 

It was therefore to Mansfield Park that I turned when 
the solid and seemly world of Jane Austen began to totter. 

id Park belongs, with Emma and Persuasion, to 
the later or Chawton period, which followed, after about 
eleven years of silence, the Steventon period of her girl- 
hood, when between the ages of twenty and twenty-two, 
she wrote Sense and Sensibility, Pride and Prejudice and 
Northanger Abbey. 

It is, I think, important for true appreciation of her 
work to discriminate between the novels of these two 

iods. The earlier ones are the work of a precocious, 
shrewd and satirical girl of genius, whose amazing gifts 
for farce and caricature, though suited for a satiric story 
like Northanger Abbey, display themselves almost too 
glaringly in works with larger and more human themes. 
Pride and Prejudice, the masterpiece of this early period, 
is incomparably witty, but it does not, to my mind, bear 
constant re-reading like the later novels. It is too full of 
y and the hardness of youth; the comic characters 
are pilloried without mercy ; there is something in it which 
smacks too much of the almost brutal caricature of the 
eighteenth century ; something, too, which is both didactic 
and mercenary and almost common in its tone. But in 
the later novels, the crude, sharp-witted girl and vicarage- 
moralist has matured into a woman of much greuter 
depths and tenderness of feeling. The element of mere 
caricature is almost eliminated; her comic characters 
like Mr. Woodhouse, Miss Bates and Lady Bertram, are, 
unlike Lady Catherine, Mrs. Bennet and Mr. Collins, seen 
from within, and treated with sympathy; we are made 
to see the touching aspect of their stupidity and folly. 
Even the odious Mrs. Norris has perfect justice done her ; 
indeed, the benumbed collapse, at the disgrace of her 
favourite niece, of this hateful and apparently heartless 
—yet really heart-broken—old woman, is an example of 
high, impartial equity which can hardly be equalled out- 
side of Shakespeare. 

In Mdlle. Villard’s sensitive and charming book on 
Jane Austen which has now been published in English 
(Jane Austen, by Léonie Villard, Routledge, 19s. 6d.), there is 
only one criticism with which I find myself in serious dis- 
agreement. Between the two groups of novels the French 
critic finds no change in artistry, or growth of power which 
can be called development. But I have been struck more 
than ever, in this latest reperusal, not only by the growth 
of Jane Austen’s subtle power of presenting comic char- 
acter as seen from within, but also by her acquirement of 
entirely new gifts of artistic presentation. There is much 
that might be said on this subject, for one could write 
about Jane Austen for ever: I have only space to mention 
briefly a few of the qualities which characterize the later, 
as opposed to the earlier group of novels. For one thing, 
there is no real development of character in the earlier 
novels; Marianne Dashwood indeed changes in Sense and 
Sensibility, and so does Darcy in Pride and Prejudice, 
but these are somewhat incredible and unexplained trans- 
formations. They are very different from the delicate 
and gradual growth of Fanny Price in the atmosphere of 
Mansfield Park, the late blossoming of Anne Elliot, and the 
subtle way Emma profits and is changed by her experience. 

Another quality of the later novels is that of beauty ; 
to Mansfield Park and to Persuasion at least we can apply 
the adjective “ beautiful,” as we cannot apply it to any 
of the novels of the earlier groups. The beauty of these 
stories depends in part, I think, on the fact that their 
scenes are much more visible, although there is no more 
detailed description of them. The Town of Bath shines 
m ts ersuasion like an old-fashioned and charming acquatint 
fe ow our eyes; in Mansfield Park we always see that 
this and stately mansion among its great trees. But 

effect of richer colour and chiaroscuro is still more 


due to one subtle and exquisite power which Jane Austen 


developed in the maturity of her genius, the power of 
rendering what I shall call, for want of a better term, the 
moral atmosphere of places, the tones, that is, of collective 
feeling, the moral climates which are produced by, and 
surround, different groups of people, and fill, as with a body 
of dense and saturated air, the houses and places where 
they live. We are all sensitive to these local atmospheres ; 
we have all experienced what happens when we change 
them; how values and interests which flourish in one 
climate, wither away at once in another; how anecdotes 
which are welcomed and laughed at among one set of 
acquaintances become unspeakable in a different group. 
The part that these all-pervading atmospheres play in 
social life is enormous, but how inadequate are almost all 
the renderings of them which we find even in the greatest 
fiction. 

In Jane Austen’s earlier novels there is little or no diver- 
sity of moral climates; but the rich effect of Mansfield 
Park is largely due to the masterly contrast of the peace 
and tranquillity and quiet air of that stately mansion, 
with the very different weather which pervades Fanny’s 
home in Portsmouth. In Emma, the air of Highbury is 
so dense that Jane Austen seems to have felt that no 
contrast of climate was needed to enhance its rich effect ; 
but Persuasion is rich in the chiaroscuro of these contrasts 
—the atmosphere of Kellynch, then that of Upper Cross 
and then the elegant air of Bath. 

It was in my enjoyment of these and other effects and 
qualities in the later works of this incomparable maiden 
lady that my fidelity to her fame, shaken for a moment, 
was happily re-established; and now I feel that I can 
look forward with firm confidence to ever-recurring perusals 
of her novels, as long as I shall be whirled through space 
upon this planet, reading, reading, around the sun. 

Locan PEARSALL SMITH. 


THE NEW MILLAMANT AND SOME 
MIXED EMOTIONS 


OMING almost straight from the production of 
C The Way of the World at the Lyric Theatre, it was 
amusing to read in Spence’s Anecdotes its author’s 
prophecy before the original production of The Beggar's 
Opera. ‘“‘ We showed it to Congreve,” says Pope, “ who, 
after reading it over, said, ‘ It would either take greatly or be 
damned confoundedly.’” Is it possible, one wonders, that 
Congreve’s far superior masterpiece may take as greatly ? 
Gay’s play succeeded deliriously at its first appearance. 
The Way of the World was almost a failure. Has theatrical 
taste improved since those days? One doubts it 

Nor indeed are the two modern productions a fair test for 
audiences. The Beggar's Opera is, after all, no more than a 
jolly piece of nonsense set to charming music. So long as 
it was prettily dressed and well sung, no one was likely to 
ask for more. But The Way of the World needs brilliant 
and balanced acting; the brilliance in two particulars we 
received, but balance was not there, and the want of it was 
serious. 

And then there is this matter of “quaintness,”’ of “ being 
old-fashioned ” to take into account. The Beggar's Opera 
“dates” so amusingly that it did not seem greatly to 
matter, though we could well have done without it even 
there. But The Way of the World is not “ a costume play,” 
and except for its exquisite phraseology, might well be 
modern. It has as much right to stand on its own legs as a 
play by Shakespeare. To dress the orchestra in wigs is not 
particularly amusing, and no help to our understanding of 
the play, while the attempt to make the programme con- 
temporary is almost more irritating. Different ages have 
different habits in these matters, and one is as good as 
another. Let us continue to call Miss Edith Evans Miss 


Edith Evans, and Mr. Robert Loraine Mr. Robert Loraine, 
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and let us not. on the other hand, think it “‘ quaint” that 
another generation should have talked of Mrs. Bracegirdle 
and Mr. Verbruggen, and try to reproduce an atmosphere 
by writing Mrs. Evans and Mr. Loraine on our programmes. 
Also let us keep to the modern form of the letter “s,” or, 
if we absolutely must employ the old form, not commit the 
vulgarism of thinking it was ever printed “f.”” Such little 
things may not greatly matter, but the right playing of 
Congreve is so much a concern of really sensitive taste in 
small things that the effect of them is to make us fear the 
worst before the curtain rises. 

Actually it is not the worst that greets us. A better 
Millamant, a better Lady Wishfort, no one could hope to 
enjoy; indeed, this production will deserve a place in 
theatrical history on their account alone. But there are 
more characters than those two in the play, though perhaps 
none so good, and everyone was not equally satisfactory. 
Particularly did Mr. Robert Loraine appear wrongly cast 
as Mirabell. The part is a difficult one. A good deal of 
what Mirabell has to say is little more than food for the wit 
of Millamant. Yet the man, as one reads him, is not the 
grumpy, sententious, predestined cuckold that Mr. Loraine 
makes him. He is a wit and a fine gentleman. He has 
conquered as many female hearts as Millamant has con- 
quered male. He is the only man that Millamant has met 
whom she can consider as her equal. That, after all, is 
why she has fallen in love with him. And unless the male 
brilliance of Mirabell can equal, or at least rival, the female 
brilliance of Millamant, a good deal of the point of the play 
is lost. Millamant must be won by those qualities she loves. 
The comedy, unlike many Restoration comedies, is not cold. 
There is more than a hint of tragedy throughout in the 
characters of both Lady Wishfort and of Millamant. But 
while Lady Wishfort can show hers without the help of 
others, Millamant’s consists entirely in this final surrender, 
almost against her will, of an untamed spirit. Certainly 
she surrenders with flags flying and all the honours of war 
on her side. Certainly, too, she will be no captive. But 
the surrender is there none the less. She “‘ must have him.” 
And, “* Well, if Mirabell should not make a good husband, 
I am a lost thing—for I find I love him violently,” she says. 
She, too, must submit to the yoke like the rest of us, for she, 
too, has a heart. But unless she is won by an equal the 
situation immediately is dulled. 

Mr. Loraine appeared to see Mirabell as a worthy, if 
somewhat sulky, character from a modern romantic comedy. 
He had swagger, but he had not brains. One cannot pos- 
sibly believe in his multitude of light conquests, though 
doubtless he had some heavy ones to his credit. He utters 
his brightest remarks with a sort of romantic high sincerity 
that kills them at their birth. Mirabell, one feels, is making 
almost as great, and almost as regretful, a sacrifice to love by 
marrying as Millamant herself. But Mr. Loraine was 
making no sacrifice at all. His pose was that of a plain 
blunt man, and for a plain blunt man to conquer Millamant 
is considerably more than he deserves. 


The fault of this reading of Mirabell’s character is a loss 
of give and take that seriously upsets the balance of the 
whole play. It is not only that we lose the comedy derived 
from an equal fight, but also that all our delight in Milla- 
mant’s victory or defeat (call it what you will) loses half 
its charm when her dear wretch is so obviously of a different 
world. 

_ But the Millamant of Miss Edith Evans is a pleasure 
of the highest kind. Indeed, without appearing to lose 
my head I cannot think of how, adequately, to describe 
her. Perhaps I shall lose my head. Many famous actresses 
have played this perfect part, Mrs. Bracegirdle, Mrs. 
Oldtield, Peg Woffington, Mrs. Pritchard, Mrs. Abington, 
and Miss Ethel Irving among them, but though all of them 
were doubtless delightful, none can possibly have given 
more exquisite pleasure than Miss Edith Evans. She 
was what every intelligent aristocratic young lady should 
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be in an ideal world, the perfect and graceful mistress of 
every situation in which she found herself. Her Voice, 
her coquetry, her hasty tenderness and still more hasty 
withdrawal, her pretty affectations, her use of her fan, 
her little run across the stage, her quickness of appre- 
hension, and that fascinating gift she has of betray; 
in her face a brilliant thought before she gives it utterance 
—all these and a hundred other details of intelligent acting 
were at her continual command. The mere delivery of 
her perfectly written lines was an intellectual treat. She 
at least of all this company could have kept her end up 
if forced to meet her maker, Congreve, face to face at a 
party. She was not of our gross world at all, or indeed of 
any other world that has ever existed outside his brain, 
She was far too good to be true, and she gave the most 
purely delightful piece of acting I have ever seen. 


And the Lady Wishfort of Miss Margaret Yarde was 
on the same high level. She, too, was a creation of Con- 
greve come to life, one of his earthiest creations this time, 
round and full blooded as a publican. Her spirit was 
enormous, and only Millamant could retain her individual 
colour in the presence of such vitality. As Miss Edith 
Evans was Millamant, so she was Lady Wishfort; and 
behind her brave fagade, one felt the tragedy of age. 
Not that she would ever give in. She would struggle on 
with paint and cherry brandy to the end. But the struggle 
must every day call for more and more hopeless courage. 
It was not a pleasant picture that she gave, but admirable 
acting. 

And then there came a drop. Mr. Harold Scott in the 
small part Waitwell was as competent as he always is 
both in his own character of the servant and his assumed 
character of Sir Rowland, and might well have been 
cast for something better. But except for the Witwoud 
of Mr. Nigel Playfair, ‘the other characters seemed 


almost completely out of the picture. The original 
fears raised by the programme were proved very 
shortly not to be without foundation. Some of the 


acting seemed reminiscent of ballet, and some again of 
romantic comedy. There was little cohesion, and, worse 
and worse, there were continual efforts to be pretty and 
what the furniture shops call “ period.” If the period 
had really been adhered to things, one felt, would have 
been better. But this period was one which surely never 
has existed outside the modern picture books and Christmas 
cards. And besides, the colours of the dresses were more 
glaring than satisfactory. 


The whole production, then, left one with very mixed 
emotions. On the one hand there was a good deal that 
was fussy, up to date (or, what is rather worse, up to 
yesterday’s date), out of place. On the other was some 
brilliant acting and the very real pleasure of hearing 
Congreve’s prose (we might even have heard more to 
advantage). Miss Edith Evans surpassed one’s hopes, 
high as they were placed, while Miss Margaret Yarde 
made one realise that she is the only woman capable of 
playing Lady Wishfort on the English stage. And if 
others could not live up to this high standard, that was 
only what was to be expected. Anything but the most 
highly polished acting is made to look tawdry by Congreve 
prose. We are not used to such demands in England now. 
For every man who could act Mirabell tolerably there 
must be a hundred who can shine quite respectably in the 
modern realistic drama. With Congreve it will not do 
to create the impression of being like any honest man m 
the street. One must be like a man in Congreve’s brain. 
And that is infinitely more difficult and requires far more 
training. f 

Yet one wishes it would “take greatly.” Mr. Nigel 
Playfair is prepared to risk something on the classics, and 
it would be satisfactory if he could make them pay. 

Rapa WRiGsT. 
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OIL 


The World-Struggle for Oil 
By PIERRE L’ESPAGNOL DE LA TRAMERYE. 
| Translated by C. LEONARD LEESE. 8s. 6d. 


“Jp its practical not less than in its diplomatic significance this 
book is of first-class importance.” —South ales Daily News. 





——— 


Contemporary British Philosophy 
Personal Statements. Edited by Prof. J. H. MUIR- 
HEAD. 16s. 


“A unique record. . . Two features are patent everywhere 
—a fine modesty and a devout seriousness of spirit.” lasgow 


The World of Souls 
By WINCENTY LUTOSLAWSKI. With a Preface 
by WILLIAM JAMES. 10s. 6d. 


“It is the outpouring of the inmost faith of one of the most 
cultivated cosmopolitan thinkers of our age.”—Birmingham Post. 


Social Development: Its Nature and 
Conditions 
By Prof. L. T. HOBHOUSE. 12s. 6d. 


“The subject as a whole is treated with _a masterly care, exten- 
sive knowledge, and great illumination.”—Glasgow Herald. 


Economic Justice 
By GERALD COLLIER, M.A. 
Cloth, 7s. 6d.; paper, 5s. 


“A stimulating and challenging representation of Christianity.”— 
Methodist Recorder. 





Robert Owen 
A Biography. By FRANK PODMORE. 
Illustrated. Second Impression. 16s. 


“A work of the greatest value to the student of social and intel- 
oes development in the nineteenth century.”—Westminster 
ette. 





Psychoanalysis and Esthetics 
As Exemplified by a Study of the Symbolism in the 
Works of Emile Verhaeren. By CHARLES 
BAUDOUIN. Translated by EDEN and CEDAR 
PAUL. 16s. 
The work is in part based upon private documents supplied to the 


author by Madame Verhaeren. t contains a portrait of Emile 
Verhaeren, an autograph letter, and a hitherto unpublished poem. 


Love In Children and its Aberrations 


A book for Parents and Teachers. By OSKAR 
PFISTER. Translated by EDEN and CEDAR 


PAUL. 24s. 
A Critical Examination of Psychoanalysis 
By A. WOHLGEMUTH. 10s. 6d. 


“A denunciation of Freud so notable and so bold that it cannot 
be ignored.” —Westminster Gazette. 


Mind as a Force 
By CHARLES F. HARFORD, M.A., M.D. 3s. 6d. 
The author, following Henry Drummond, believes that psychology 
can best be understood in its relation to Natural Law, a ioe used 


this analogy to interpret the modern views of psycholo and 
psycho-therapy. - al 


“1 








Elements of Vital Statistics 
By Sir A. NEWSHOLME. 








ee 


ew Edition, entirely rewritten. 24s. 


“Sir Arthur Newsholme laid his count under a great debt of 

titude while he was still at the | of the Public Health 

app the present volume achieves another signal service, for 

kind. "by does he present a mass of evidence of the most erm 

read ut presents it in such a way as to enable an uninstructec 

‘ader to enter into the spirit of an important scientific quest.” 
Times. 








Bird Life throughout the Year. 
By J. H. SALTER. Second Edition. Illustrated. 
12s. 6d. 


=, 


40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 























T. FISHER UNWIN’S 
LIST 


THE THEORY OF SOCIAL ECONOMY. 
By GUSTAV CASSEL. Translated by JOSEPH 
cCABE. Cloth, two volumes, 42s. net. 


“ Professor Cassel’s two volumes are the work of a master mind. 
The author, who in recent years has gained a European reputation 
for his challenging treatment of war call post-war monetary problems, 
here unfolds as a complete scientific system his interpretation of the 
Social economy. The book itself is a work of art, and its archi- 
tecture a pure delight.”—Glasgow Herald. 


THE REFERENDUM. 


A Handhook to the Poll of the People, Referendum or 
Democratic Right of Veto on Legislation. By J. ST. 
LOE STRACHEY. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


“ A little book on a great subject, but it is one which should be 


read by every peetigent man interested in the political future of 
England.”—Sunday Times. 


LETTERS OF THOMAS CARLYLE TO 
JOHN STUART MILL, JOHN STERLING 


AND ROBERT BROWNING. 
Edited by ALEXANDER CARLYLE, M.A. With 
Portraits. Cloth, 25s. net. 


“The whole of the volume, in short—which, it should be said, is 
well and unobtrusively edited—is a reflection of Carlyle in his finest 
mood and in his most expressive style.”"—T7imes Literary Supplement, 


TWO ROYALIST SPIES OF THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


By G. LENOTRE. Translated from the French by 
BERNARD MIALL, Cloth. Illustrated. 15s. net. 


A biographical sketch of Foche-Borel, or Foche, as he was more 
generally known, written with all the charm and brilliancy and 
meticulous scholarship which is assuciated with the name of Lenotre. 


WANDERINGS IN SOUTH EASTERN 


SEAS. 
By CHARLOTTE CAMERON, O.B.E., F.R.G5S., 
author of “A Cheechako in Alaska and Yukon,” 
“Two Years in Southern Seas,” etc. Illustrated. 
Cloth, 15s. net. 


Mrs. Charlotte Cameron has the greatest travel record of any 
woman. In her latest book she graphically depicts North Borneo, 
} a Johore, Sarawak, Java and other interesting lands in the 

st. 


WANDERING IN CHINA. 


By HARRY A. FRANCK, author of “ Vagahonding 
Down the Andes,” “A Vagabond Journey Round the 
World,” ete. Cloth. Illustrated. 21s. net. 


“His last walk in Korea, Manchuria, Red Mongolia, and the 
northern half of China lasted two years, and as a result we have 
a 500-page volume of information and adventure, grim reality and 
humour, which grips the imagination.”—Westminster Gazette. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE NAPOLEONIC 
LEGEND. 


By A. L. GUERARD, author of “ A Short History of 
the International Language Movement,” etc. 
Cloth, 15s. net. 





“The author has command of an animated style; . . . he has 
defined his points of attack with every clearness and sometimes 
even with brilliancy.”—The Observer. 


READY VERY SHORTLY. 


BURMA. 
By Sir J. G. SCOTT, K.C.LE., author of “The 
Burman: His Life and Notions,” “Burma a Hand- 
book,” etc., etc. Cloth, 21s. net. 


This book is undoubtedly a most important addition to the history 
of Burma. The writer is unquestionably one of the greatest 
authorities on that country. Apart from his various services, 
military and otherwise, in that country in the ‘seventies and 
‘eighties, he was appointed British Commissioner on the Boundary 
Commission in 1898 and Superintendent and Political Officer, 
Southern Shan States, 1902, retiring in 1910. He has already 
meat several important works, including “France and Tong- 
ing” “The Burman: His Life and Notions,” and “ The Mythology 
of Indo-China.” 








T. FISHER UNWIN, LTD., 
1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 2. 
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GILBERT its difference from the Yeomen tune is explained by the thet 


W. S. Gilbert: His Life and Letters. By S. Dark and R. Grey. 
Methuen. 15s. 

The popular account of W. S. Gilbert’s first appearance in 
the world is now generally discredited. That he was dropped 
by the fairies on Constitution Hill—that bees swarmed in his 
mouth, and made honey there, only to find it turned into 
ambrosia—that he was discovered by a policeman, and by him 
apprenticed to a burglar—that he was several times put out 
to nurse, but always exchanged by mistake for some foster- 
brother—that he carried with him in childhood a half-sixpence, 
which at last found its complementary half when he was intro- 
duced to a little boy called Sullivan—that the two boys were 
long kept apart by the envious witch Olesigelos, but after a 
search of twenty-four years were brought together by the 
goddess Fortuna Urbis in Trafalgar Square—all these and a 
mass of similar statements are now discredited, or accepted 
by critics only in an equivocal and allegorical sense. The fact, 
as it appears from W. S. Gilbert: His Life and Letters, is that 
Gilbert was born at 17 Southampton Street, Strand, on 
November 18th, 1836. 

So much Mr. Sidney Dark and Miss Rowland Grey (herein- 
after called the authors) tell us about his real life; one is 
tempted to add that they leave it at that. True, Heaven 
knows, that the biography of to-day more commonly sins in the 
contrary direction, and tells us so much of the hero’s great- 
aunts, early toys and successes at school football that we despair 
of ever learning by what arts he scaled the citadels of fire. 
But in this book it is a solemn fact that the hero has reached 
the age of thirty and married by the time we have finished 
with page 8. We are told his wife’s name, but not his mother’s. 
Read the book from cover to cover, and you will still want to 
know whether Gilbert went to church, drank, smoked, had the 
measles ; whether he took any kind of regular exercise ; whether 
he ever visited any part of the British Isles outside a fifty-mile 
radius from London; whether he ever had any children and 
a world of silly human detail besides. God defend us all 
from psycho-analysis, but surely we might have heard a little 
more about the Man? Auctoribus aliter visum, they have given 
us an account of his literary activities, with much interesting 
criticism of his literary remains; beyond supplying us with 
anecdotes and letter-extracts to refute the charge that he was 
a cross-grained, intractable sort of character, they have left 
him a mystery man. Of his early education at least they might 
have given us some glimpse, instead of leaving him to spring 
ready armed from the brow of Titania! 

However, thought is free ; the authors have done what they 
set out to do—they have given us a full picture of the man’s 
working self, a careful estimate of his place in stage history. 
They help us to correlate Gilbert of the Bab Ballads with 
Gilbert of the plays, by showing how the plays again and again 
draw upon the Ballads for situations already exploited—how, 
in fact, the Ballads are in great measure pencil studies for the 
great canvases of the ’eighties. One point, in particular, is 
cleared up—what is the exact relation between the Reverend 
Mr. Porter and the Reverend Mr. Hooper, with their competition 
in mildness and the violent solution of their difficulty, and the 
similar competition between Bunthorne and Grosvenor in 
Patience? “I have long wished,” says Grosvenor, “for a 
reasonable pretext for such a change as you suggest. It has 
come at last. I do it on compulsion.” Nobody in the audience 
that has been brought up on the Bab Ballads but murmurs 
to himself: 

For years I’ve longed for some 
Excuse for this revulsion ; 
And now at last it’s come— 
I do it by compulsion! 
The secret, it appears—we rejected it as a monstrous hypothesis, 
yet it is cold fact—is that in the original scheme of Patience 
Bunthorne and Grosvenor were curates! That the introduction 
of Whistler and Wilde into the play should have been an after- 
thought is a hard nut to crack, surely, for the mind that does 
not believe in Providence. 

Another puzzle is solved for us, which must have tormented 
every Etonian, or at least every Old Colleger, who has seen 
The Yeomen of the Guard. Did “I have a song to sing, O” 
trace its origin in any way from that strange folk-song, “‘ Green 
grow the rashes, O,” which, chanted hitherto by memory in 
every shire, was first printed in the Eton song-book, Camp 
Choruses? Gilbert himself explains the circumstances—the green 
rashes have disappeared because he had heard it in an abbreviated 
form, as a sailor’s chantey; its resemblance to the Yeomen 
tune is explained by the fact that he told Sullivan about it ; 


that he hummed it to Sullivan. 

Two questions this book continually suggests and 
partially answers. What is the relation between Gilbert's 
well known work and the part of his work which is 
known at all? And was Gilbert a nonsense-writer by destiny 
or a satirist ? : 

It is strange that Gilbert should have been so devoted an 
admirer of Trollope, for as literature their writings have littl 
in common ; but this they have in common—each is fa 
and will always be famous, for a mere fraction of his published 
writings. The lover of Barchester who dips into one of the 
multitudinous other works of Trollope nearly always feels 
disappointed, and oddly disappointed ; this is just the sam 
kind of stuff as the Barchester novels, and yet the Barchester 
novels come off, while this doesn’t. The lover of Gilbert and 
Sullivan who turns to Gilbert’s second-best plays has much 
the same experience. Judge only by the librettos, and you 
will still have to say that one came off and the other didn't, 
There is no question of date in the matter; Gilbert, evep 
from the Bab Ballad days, is obviously a perfect craftsman, 
And yet the difference between Thespis and Pinafore is all the 
difference, surely, between talent and genius. Gilbert wrote 
nearly seventy plays, but if one were a tyrant, and could order 
(the mouth waters) a fresh opera to be played each evening, 
one would almost certainly want the cycle to start afresh before 
three weeks were out. So capricious are the favours of the 
Muses ; perhaps, from their own point of view, they are right, 

Was Gilbert a satirist ? The authors of the Life seem to 
suggest that it was a weakness of his to lean too much towards 
satire, and that his true field of activity was a fairyland of his 
own, remote from realities. Certainly, to judge by the speci- 
mens given from his contributions to Fun, heavy satire was 
not his line. But should we really be interested in Fairyland 
if Fairyland were not a sort of grotesque mirror which shows 
us our own world caricatured ? ‘* Gilbert created what Maurice 
Baring has called a cuckoo-land ’—yes, but cuckoo-land is a 
phrase taken from the Birds; and where would be the fun 
of Nephelococcygia if Nephelococcygia were not a travesty of 
fifth-century Athens? Patience is satire all through, and 
satire is never long out of sight either in the Mikado or in the 
Gondoliers. Even among the Bab Ballads some of the best 
known are almost bitterly satirical, Etiquette and Lost Mr. Blake 
for instance ; and indeed, almost all the clerical ones could 
be pronounced anti-clerical. The truth is rather that Gilbert, 
strongly as he felt or. points that personally affected him, had 
too good-humoured a view of the world in general to remain 
a good satirist for long; cheerfulness kept on coming in. He 
gave up to mankind what was meant for party. At least, 
that is the salient contrast between him and Aristophanes, 
who is, as the authors of the Life rightly claim, the best 
standard to compare him by. Ronatp Knox. 


ZIONISM 


Awakening Palestine. By Various Authors. Edited by Lon 
Simon and Leonarp Srermy. Murray. 7s. 6d. 


A Palestine Notebook, 1918-1923, By C. R. Asusez, M.A. 
Heinemann. 12s. 6d. 

Palestine and Morocco. By Sir Martin Conway, M.P., Hon. Litt.D. 
Arnold. 16s. 


“The British Government has in Palestine committed itself 
to two diametrically opposite policies—the National Home and 
Self-determination. Given the one, what will become of the 
other? . . . God knows!” That, Mr. Ashbee tells us, is how 
Sir Alfred Mond put the case with engaging frankness a year 
or two ago. It is not, indeed, the whole case, but it does state 
neatly enough the dilemma with which the Balfour Declaration 
confronted us. To some who have wrestled with it the problem 
of reconciling the aspirations and rights of the Jews with = 
of the Arabs seems insoluble. And yet we do not see why! 
should be, for the wrestlings have, in fact, compelled us to restate 
the problem in a more promising form. The idea of the more 
exuberant Zionists that Palestine should become “ as Jewish — 
England is English ” is now seen to be a castle in the ep 
development of democratic self-government must, it Is ¢ > 
be a long process. Our task, meantime, is to rule the coun nd 
with an even hand and to encourage its contending races 
weld themselves into one nation. Of the three books before us; 
two are optimistic and one is pessimistic about the prospect. 
Awakening Palestine is a collection of some twenty separa 
essays, dealing with different aspects—political, economit, 
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By L. F. SALZMAN. 
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IS IT_ TRUE? 


vile to be true.” 


“DEFEAT ” 
By GEOFFREY MOSS 


CONSTABLE: LONDON | 
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OXFORD BOOKS 


Citizenship. 

By Sir W. H. HADOW. An exhaustive study of civics by 
the well-known Educationalist who is now Vice-Chancellor of 
Sheffield University. 6s. net. 


The Common Weal. 


By the Rt. Hon. HERBERT FISHER, M.P, “I could not 
hope,” says the author, “to make a systematic contribution to 
Political Philosophy. My best chance of interesting my readers 
would be, I felt, to allow my thoughts to play freely and dis- 
cursively round some of the topics which have, at different 
times, impressed themselves upon me as being of special interest 
and importance.” The author has thus brought all his 
political, literary, and educational knowledge to bear upon the 


Wilberforce. 


A Biography by R. COUPLAND, Fellow of All Souls, and 
Professor of Colonial History at Oxford. 16s. net. 


A new edition of Barnard’s “ Companion,” augmented and 
largely re-written under the editorship of H. W. C. DAVIS. 
Produced in the magnificent style of “ Shakespeare’s England.” 


English Industries in the 
Middle Ages. 


to the leading medizval industries—mining, building, pottery, 
brewing, and others —with many illustrations from old originals 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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“A book entitled DEFEAT 
by . . . Geoffrey Moss 
describes French soldiers disarming an 
officer of the Green Police and stand- 
ing by while he is done to death by 
Separatists and finally shaking hands 
with them over his dead body.” 
“ The ‘title-story" purports to present 
a dreadful incident—a * Green’ Police 
officer disarmed by the French and left 
at the mercy of imported hooligans, 
who beat him to death. This episode 
seems guile loo fantastically 





“I notice in your criticism of Mr. 
Geoffrey Moss's new book that the 
story called DEFEAT is considered 
“too fantastically vile to be true.’ . . . 
The incident . .. was witnessed not 
only by the Correspondent of | @ famous 
London Newspaper, but also by a 
British” Military Officer in the course 
of his duty.” 








TRADE 





6/- net. 








LEONARD PARSONS 





@ NEW BROOMS! 
@ It is the Labour Party's claim that its first govern- 
ment will “get things done.” 


Plans are seldom carried out efficiently unless con- 
siderable preliminary thought has been given to them. 


@ The following four books (4/6 each), by members 
of the present Government, would seem to indicate that 
the requisite thought has been expended. 


By the Prime Minister (J. RAMSAY MacDONALD) 
A POLICY FOR THE LABOUR PARTY 


By the Chancellor of the Exchequer (PHILIP 


NATIONAL FINANCE 


By the Civil Lord of the Admiralty (FRANK 
HODGES) 


NATIONALISATION OF THE MINES 
By the Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Health (ARTHUR GREENWOOD) 

PUBLIC OWNERSHIP OF THE LIQUOR 


SNOWDEN) 
LABOUR AND 


@ Two books by ICONOCLAST :— 
FIT TO GOVERN: Character Sketches of the 
Cabinet, etc. 2/6. 


THE MAN OF TO-MORROW 


MacDonald). 7th Thousand. 8/6. 


DEVONSHIRE STREET, W.C. 
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2 A Le NNO 


78. 6d. net. 


England. 


218, net, 


An introduction for the general reader 


108, net, 
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—<Flkin Mathews, Ltd.— 


DARK LANTERNS. By H. V. MARROT. Fcap. 4to. 
With an unpublished label by Lovat Fraser. 

e*%e 25 special copies on Van Gelder paper. 
“The sonnet suits Mr. Marrot’s thoughts upon experience. .. . 

He has, as an observer, something to oy 

—Times Literary Sup 
“He has something to say, and puts his thoughts into language 
le, adequate and harmonious. There is the true 


This is a hook of verse that should 
ood to be overlooked.” —The Bookman. 


that is always sim 
magic in some of 
find many readers; it is too g 
“ Scholarly and accomplished.”’—Scotsman, 
“ There is the grip of conviction about these closel 
phrased poems, the work of a man who is a master o 


THE GLAMOUR 
By PAUL BOURGET. 


—Brighton Herald. 


OF ITALY (Sensations 


s. 
Translated by Laurette 
R. L. Stevenson wrote of this book: 

“I have gone crazy over Bourget's 
the enclosed dedication, a mere cry of gratitude for the best fun 
I've had over a new book this ever so! ” 

“The sensitive prose of the original is reproduced with an 
accuracy which satisfies the mind.”—/Jimes Literary Supplement. 


AMANDA: A Sacrifice to an Unknown Goddesse. 
By NICHOLAS HOOKES. 

(A reprint with facsimile frontispiece and title page of this rare 
volume of poems which was first published in 1653.) 

“ Scholars will no doubt be glad to have this careful reprint on 
their shelves.” —The 

“This most delectable and ingenuous volume. . 
volume to treasure and to show to appreciative book-lovers and 
collectors.”—7.P.’s and Cassell’s Weekly. 


By the EARL OF SANDWICH. 
“Shows a keen eye for pleasant detail and a sensitive ear for 
word, phrase, and rhythm.”—Jhe Spectator. : 
“ The finely chiselled lyrical poems that make up this interesting 
volume. . . .”—Scotsman, 


HERE AND YONDER. By W. ROBERT HALL. 
“Mr, Hall's gentle lyrics and sonnets express a brightness of 
spirit, a discernment of natural values which human life in its 
It is his thought that claims notice.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 
By SHOLTO DOUGLAS. 
“Mr. Sholto Douglas's songs have plenty of purpose and a quite 
Under the surface there 
. + This is a book that provokes thought, 
and enshrines much vehement sincerity.”"—Daily Telegraph. 


FROGS AT TWILIGHT. By HELEN NICHOLSON, 4s. net. 


Sensations d’ltalie’; 


WINDOWS. 


hurry often gets wrong. 


UNGODLY JINGLES. 


uncommon share o 
broad stream of thought. . 


BRIDGE OF FIRE. 
By JAMES ELROY FLECKER (New Edition), 20, 6d. net. 


~—=4a, Cork Street, London, W.1.-—"™ 
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industrial, educational—of the Palestinian problem. The 
writers are for the most part well-known Zionists like Dr. 
Weizmann, Dr. Eder, Dr. Ruppin and the two editors, or 
outsiders friendly to the Zionist cause, like Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, Mrs. Fawcett and Mr. Ormsby Gore. The book is 
propaganda, but it is honest propaganda. The Jewish case is 
fairly as well as ably presented, and many of the articles contain 
a great deal of important information about what has been done 
and what might be done in the country. Mr. Stein’s chapter 
on “Self-Government ”’ is especially valuable. The predominant 
argument throughout the book is that the Jews are bringing a 
new stream of idealism and enthusiasm and energy into Palestine. 
That is undoubtedly a fact—and a fact which gives the Zionists 
good ground for their optimism. But it is also of supreme 
importance for the rest of us. For this enthusiasm and energy 
of the Jews is not merely Jewish ; it is largely Western. That, 
of course, makes one of the difficulties in the present situation. 
The resistance of the Arabs is not wholly inspired by national 
or racial jealousy; it is in part the instinctive hostility of the 
conservative East to the progressive West. ‘ Hustle,” says 
the proverb, “is of Shaitan, leisure from the All Merciful,” 
and the Arab does not welcome the European or American in a 
hurry with his new ideas and inventions and reforms. Neverthe- 
less, though the Arab is entitled to demand both just and patient 
treatment, it is sheer sentimentalism to claim on his behalf (or 
is it rather to spite the Jews ?) that Palestine should remain for 
ever primitive and Oriental. Palestine, as Sir Martin Conway 
insists, cannot be either completely Oriental or completely 
Occidental. It, like Morocco, is what he calls an “ overlap 
land ”—a country facing both ways, and unable, if it is to be 
anything but a danger or a nuisance in the world of to-day and 
to-morrow, to be absorbed by either East or West. And so it 
may be that the British Government in framing the Balfour 
Declaration were building better than they knew. For the 
Zionist idealism, wisely directed, is essential not merely for 
the establishment of the Jewish National Home or of a 
strategic base for the British Empire, but for the development 
of Palestine as a new centre of civilisation. Those who are 
suspicious of the Jews pleading for themselves should read 
Sir Martin’s clear and balanced presentation of the case. 

Mr. Ashbee does not share the optimism of Sir Martin Conway 
or the Zionists. As “ Civic Adviser” to the City of Jerusalem 
for nearly five years, he lived and worked and talked and dined 
with everybody who was anybody in Palestine—and quarrelled, 
we believe, with a few. His book is lively enough reading. It 
contains some solid reflection, some amusing stories and many 
intimate sketches and criticisms, which add to the zest of those 
of us who know Palestine and its personalities, though they are 
liable to be caviare to the general. But it is scrappy and disap- 
pointing as a whole. Mr. Ashbee claims, being of Jewish descent, 
to understand and sympathise with the Jew. But he prefers 
him “ wandering’; he does not like the National Home, he 
regards the policy of the Balfour Declaration as unjust, the 
British attitude as unintelligent, and the motive force of Zionism 
as “Anglo-American Protestantism.” Zionism, he thinks, 
would be very well without its politics. But what does this 
mean? Something perhaps to Jews, or to a few of them, but 
surely little or nothing to the rest of us. To say that we want 
political Zionism does not imply that we approve any and every 
policy put forward by the Jews; it does, however, imply that 
we want the Jews as citizens of Palestine to play an active part 
in the development of the country. It is for Britain, as the 
mandatory Power, to keep their policy within bounds; it is 
for them to win the Arabs to an acquiescence in it, if they can. 
If they cannot, we shall have to admit that, from our point of 
view, at any rate, the Palestine experiment is a failure. But 
Mr. Ashbee does not convince us that they cannot. Perhaps, 
after all, he does not quite want to convince us of that ; for he 
is no anti-Semite, he has faith in the future of Palestine, he does 
not suggest that we should clear out. He even thinks that 
Zionism “is likely to be transformed or to work itself out into 
something else.”” Very good; but the process of transformation 
must evidently be gradual and natural. And how else can 
it take place save under the egis of the Balfour Declaration? 


RICHARD SEMON 


Mnemic Psychology. By Ricuarp Semon. Allen and 
Unwin. 14s. 

Mr. Bertrand Russell, in his Analysis of Mind, has made 
English students of psychology familiar with the writings of 
Richard Semon, and we welcome a translation of the latter’s 
second important work. In 1904 Semon wrote Das Mneme, 


— 


in which he attacked the general problem of evolution and he 
. . ’ 
intended to apply his new concepts to particular problems 
in the sciences of biology and psychology. He sta with 
the latter, and wrote Die Mnemische Empfindungen in 1909 
which is the book before us; but he got no further. He shot 
himself in 1918. 

Everyone agrees that in some way the past has an effect on 
the present. We should not perceive objects as we do if certain 
things had not happened to us during our past lives ; indeed, 
according to many psychologists we should not “perceive” 
at all. Then, again, in a completely different way, the past 
rises up in individual memories, which do not fuse with the 
present sensations, so as to form that unanalysible totality 
which many believe to be the very essence of a percept, but 
which stand, as it were, over against the present, and are con 
trasted with it. 

How is it that the past is able to act in this way ? On account 
of an odd prejudice, the majority of persons are unable to con. 
ceive of the past as having a direct effect on the present; the 
effect must be indirect. We are like gramophone records ; 
something is impressed on the surface, and a permanent change 
is made which, in suitable circumstances, will play its part in 
determining our reactions. 

This is the problem in which Semon is interested. What 
happens is this. First you must recognise that “ All simulta. 
eous excitations within our organisms form a connected simy- 
taneous complex of excitations’’ which is an unanalysible 
whole. This excitation complex produces a “ substantial of 
material change,” and this he calls an “engram.” Nov, 
later on, there is a partial return of the “ energetic situation” 
which acted in this “engraphic” way, and this calls forth 
the whole engram. This process is called ‘‘ ecphoric action.” 
When the awakened engram appears in consciousness it is in 
the form of “‘ mnemic sensations”; but it may manifest itself 
as bodily activity, conscious or unconscious. There are two 
important points, which must be noticed. In the first place, 
the mnemic complex fades very quickly, and some elements 
of the total engram, of which the mnemic complex may only 
be a fragment, are more vivid than others, because of the 
direction of attention when the engram was “laid down,” or 
because they have occurred several times in different contexts. 
The second point is that the “‘ Ecphory,” or awakener of the 
engram, may be of a sensory or a mnemic nature, because at 
any given moment of our lives the total excitation complex 
at that moment will contain both sensational and mnemic 
constituents, which are bound indissolubly together into an 
engraphic whole. Taking this fact into consideration, together 
with the fact that any constituent of one engram may also be 
a constituent of any number of others, it will be seen at once 
that there is ample room for the complications we actually find 
in everyday life. The value of Dr. Semon’s book lies in his 
attempt to unravel and simplify such complications. 

In Dr. Semon’s statement of his views, he commits himself 
to two beliefs which I believe to be false. He says on p. 61 “We 
see in an excitation and its manifestation in sensation not two 
phenomena to be considered, but one phenomenon contemplated 
from two different points of view” ; and he supports this statement 
by pointing out that our notion of physical objects and of excita- 
tion processes going on in them are derived from an elaborate 
process of synthesis and abstraction, and that all we really 
have to fall back upon is sensation. It is perfectly true that 
if you are going to take anyone by the hand to show them the 
world, sensations are all you will be able to produce, but the 
whole point seems to be that we infer happenings as the con 
ditions for these sensations, which, in themselves, certainly 
are not sensations, but are describable in terms of arrangements 
of electrons and so forth. ; 

His second belief is that original sensations and mnemic 
sensations only differ in the manner in which they are produced. 
He dismisses the view which seeks to differentiate betweet 
them by means of their respective vividness, and this we believe 
to be correct, but that is all that can be said on the subject. 
It certainly seems to be the case that imagery (Mnemic se? 
sations) and sensation may be introspectively seen to be different, 
though the retort would be that the one is undoubtedly often 
mistaken for the other. But how do we know that these 
“mistakes” really are mistakes? If Dr. Semon believes there 
are parasites about, that “is sufficient to make me feel bitten 
at once.” He then examines his skin and finds that there 5 
no sign of a bite, and concludes that he has been hoodwink 
by his imagination. But why assume that no other modification 
of the nerves in question had occurred thus causing the sensation: 
Again, he is listening for a carriage to drive up, and he 
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has imagined the sound of the wheels. Presently he does 

them, and he concludes that the previous “ imagery ” 
was really faint sensations caused by the wheels a long way 
off. But why “ imagery’? Why should he not have been 
right in the first instance ? 

These two points vitiate Dr. Semon’s way of putting 
his views. His general theory, however, is obviously useful ; 
he has made certain valuable notions exact, he has provided 
ys with a new nomenclature, and has put the whole problem 
jn rather a new light. It is doubtful if he has discovered 
ing, but his completely new set of terms is of enormous 


anything 
value, because they replace old ones which were rendered useless 


by inconsistent and vague usage. W. J. H. S. 


be 


A WELL-BEHAVED MUSE 


parentalia. By J.D.C.Pettow. Oxford University Press. 5s. 


Five years ago Mr. Marsh's discriminating eye lighted upon 
a poem in one of the London weeklies, and though, as he has 
told us, he could not trace its author, the poem so pleased him 
that he felt compelled to include it in the fourth of his “* Georgian 
Poetry” series. That poem was “The Temple,” by Mr. 
J. D. C. Pellow. Since that day its author has shyly and all 
too occasionally appeared before the public with verses of a 
deliberate and almost classical beauty. These he has now 
collected and published in Parentalia, a volume which will not 
disappoint the expectations aroused by his first poem. To 
say that his verse is cast in the classical mould is to say that 
Mr. Pellow stands a little apart, considered as a craftsman, 
from his contemporaries. The polish of his lines is no veneer 
glossing over a doubtful content ; indeed, almost everything 
that is included here is the expression of a sincere spiritual 
experience. And in that he stands somewhat apart, too. 
He is not afraid to attempt large themes ; and throughout his 
work there runs a thread of philosophy that may perhaps be 
seen most conveniently in the following lines: 


Yet, think of this: though all things have an end, 
Within the flux they all so merge and blend 
That none may set a limit and say, lo, 

This side the dead, on that the living go; 

For life and death, the living and the dead, 
Are strands, twi-coloured, of one double thread. 
Life is the sunward hemisphere, a line 

Invisibly, immeasurably fine 

That perilously hangs between the vast 

Unborn to-come and no-more-living past. 

Now I begin to read my riddle plain : 

Life is the bread and death the planted grain ; 
The buried seed reviveth in the bread, 

And we that break it feed upon the dead. 


We have said that Mr. Pellow’s verse is cast in the classical 
mould: the above quotation will show what we mean. His 
trafficking is not with the senses ; he scarcely ever allows him- 
self the garnish of sensual imagery; in his lines there is the 
clean Sweetness of running water. And it is just because, 
in his best poems, his themes are large themes that he can 
mpose upon himself this discipline. With such poems, for 
instance, as “Morning and Midnight,” “The Solitary” and 
Parentalia ” itself, it is as with a good sonnet: the inspiration 
was vital enough, and the vision clear enough, to be able to 
demand in its expression the restraint of form. Yet instead 
oy = Pellow’s sonnet-sequence, we will show, 
faq on from “* Morning and Midnight,” how he applies 
this discipline to the lyric oom : — - 


This is the night, 

And no stars shine. 

Do I need their light 
When my love is mine? 


The rain falls, 

But I care nought. 

My heart to me calls: 

We have found that we sought. 


We have found a gate 
That opens out 

From the tower of Fate, 
And the walls of Doubt. 


Mine eyes shine 
And my heart stirs, 
For my love is mine 
And I am hers. 


And I walk on light 
And drunken feet, 
So fair is the night, 
The air so sweet. 


O Sun, down under 

The sea’s deep ways, 

For this great wonder 

I give thee praise. 
We do not mean to convey the impression, by what we have said, 
that Mr. Pellow’s verse attains this enviable level throughout. 
There are several poems in the book (like “The Sadducees” 
and “ The Procurator’s Secretary,” to name only two) that are 
obviously little more than intellectual exercises. But Parentalia 
makes a welcome appearance ; and if we confess that our personal 
preference still falls on “The Temple,” that is not to deny that 
much of the remainder of the volume reveals the same delicate 
craftsmanship and ripe experience. It must be added that 
Mr. Pellow has humour—of the kind that smiles rather than 
laughs—and can, on occasion, sing a good and melodious song. 


A PARADISE REGAINED 


The Legend of Monte Della Sibilla; or, Le Paradis de la Reine 
Sibille. By Curve Bett. Hogarth Press. 4s. 6d. 


This little poem is a rare diversion and as little to be expected 
as eggs at Christmas. For the story, we gather from a rhymed 
note (all Mr. Bell’s notes are in rhyme),is to be found in a little 
known work by the honourable author of the Quinze Joies 
de la Marriage. It was, originally, an Umbrian tradition 
which centred round a cave in the mountains above Norcia. 
Whisperings had been heard near the entrance, which might, 
of course, have been the effect of the wind, but much more 
probably were the enticing voices of certain female spirits. 
Now the common ruck of men had by this time (it was early 
in the fifteenth century) definitely associated pleasure with 
damnation, but there was a certain Teuton knight and his 
English squire whose logic carried them past this. It, or it 
may have been the pleasure-principle, carried them up the 
mountain, into the area of the whispering winds, past crystal 
doors held by a female porter, right into the heart of the Sibyl's 
paradise : 

It was an Abbey of Theléme, 
Compounded with Arabian nights ; 
Where every sort of pretty game 
And wit and wine and all delights 
Were shared with pretty, clever girls, 
Who never dreamed of being pals ; 
But were what girls should always be, 
In manner prim, in fancy free. 
Thus there was hope for everyone, 
All were fastidious, none was prude, 
Which means flirtation’s ticklish fun 
Supplanted dreary certitude. 
In the last respect this paradise was a distinct improvement 
on the Mohammedan model. Nor was it lacking in intel- 
lectual delights : 
Music there was in every part ; 
And almost always you could hear 
A song or septet by Mozart, 
And not a note of Meyerbeer. 
There story-tellers had a way 
Of being neither dull nor long; 
But, like Voltaire or Mérimée, 
Were rarely sweet and never strong. 
It has been, we suspect, fashioned to a personal taste. The authori- 
ties say of these pleasures “Le coeur ne les saurait imaginer.” 
The rest is of Mr. Bell’s devising, and if pure enjoyment were 
not in the same class of things as perpetual motion, we should 
congratulate him on having achieved it. In his conception 
there is a peculiarly happy stroke: 
There was not in that pleasant land 
A soul who wished to make it better. 
One cannot fail to remark how suitably the rhymed octosyllabic 
verse matches the theme and the light, half-satirical manner. 
What is done here neatly and beautifully in verse would have 
required tremendous effort in prose. It is not in the direct 
line from the Ingoldsby Legends, being more Latin, more 
purely sensuous than those macabre curiosities. None the less 
there is in both Barham and Mr. Bell a similar release. Verse 
seems to exorcise the self-conscious devil who makes so many 
serious writers and rotten artists. 

The cover design and the decorations, by Duncan Grant and 

Vanessa Bell, are delightful, though the frontispiece (straight 
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from Rubens) shows a rather more florid enjoyment of the 
delights of Paradise than we derive from the verse. There 
is a faint ironic astringency in Mr. Bell’s descriptions which 
allies him more to the world of “Les Liaisons dangereuses”’ 
than that of Boccaccio or Rubens. There is, fortunately, 
variety in the choice of pleasure, or there was in the past. 


DE MAUPASSANT 


Bel-Ami. The Works of Guy de Maupassant, translated into 
English by Marsorie Laurie. Vol. I. Laurie. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Werner Laurie is to be congratulated upon his ambition 
to publish a complete edition of de Maupassant’s works in Eng- 
lish. The number of English people who can read French if 
they have to is pretty large, but the number who can tead it 
without effort is extremely small. To find a word or two on 
every page which must either be skipped or laboriously looked 
up in a dictionary is an irritating experience which can only 
be endured with the help of very great enthusiasm ; and even 
enthusiasm, in such a case, is apt to be worn down, It will last, 
perhaps, through a sitting, even a long sitting, but the next 
time one has an hour or two to spare one is apt to pick up an 
English book and leave the French one for another day when 
one feels more energetic—a day that never comes. A few of 
de Maupassant’s novels and stories have, of course, been pub- 
lished in English, but mostly in bad and bowdlerised translations. 
The result is that most of us are far less familiar with his works 
than with the works of, say, Tolstoy or Dostoievsky or even 
Tchekov. 

It would have been impossible, we suppose, fifteen or twenty 
years ago, when the damp cloud of Victorian prudishness was 
melting but was still visible enough to awe editors and pub- 
lishers, to have printed and sold an unabridged translation of 
de Maupassant. But to-day it is _ perfectly possible. 
de Maupassant’s improprieties seem mild beside some of our 
home-grown products which even Mudie will circulate in these 
post-war times. The wonder, indeed, is that Mr. Laurie should 
still, in 1924, be able to be first in the field. He begins with 
Bel-Ami, to be shortly followed by Une Vie and a volume of 
short stories. If these meet with an encouraging reception 
he will continue the series to the end. 

Would that there were no end! We do not think that Mr. 
Laurie need lie awake of nights worrying about the success or 
failure of this enterprise of his. The edition may not go with 
a rush, but we confidently predict for it steady, growing and 
eventually very large sales. There are points in this first 
volume where we have suspicions as to the merits of the trans- 
lation, but as we happen to have no copy of the original to refer 
to they remain no more than suspicions ; and even to mention 
them is perhaps hardly fair to a notably painstaking and, on 
the whole, very satisfactory piece of work. The production 
is admirable. The book fully deserves the phrase ‘“* Library 
Edition” in which the publisher describes it, and the price 
accordingly is a low one; we have only one fault to find—a 
fault that may be found with so many translations—that there 
is no preface to tell us when the original was written and when 
first published, and what was its place in the order of de Mau- 
passant’s works. Such information is obviously important 
to the reader, and so easy for the translator to give. It is 
also easy, of course, for the reviewer to give, but that is not at 
all the same thing, However—Guy de Maupassant lived from 
1850 to 1898. All of his writing that we have—some thirty 
volumes—was done within a single decade, 1880—1890; in 1891 
his reason gave way. He began with a masterpiece, Boule de Suif, 
which is to be the third volume of the present series of transla- 
tions. In 1883 he produced the famous Une Vie, which is to be 
the second volume, and in 1885 Bel-Ami. Of short stories he 
wrote over two hundred. Dictionary facts of this kind are 
more interesting and necessary than most publishers seem to 
realise. Why should we have to look them up for ourselves? 


THE MOST INEVITABLE OF 
REVOLUTIONS 


Memories of the Russian Court. By ANNA VirouBova. Mac- 
millan. 15s. 

This book may be regarded as one of the most authoritative 
documents that have been published regarding the last years 
and days of the Tsardom. Anna Viroubova was a very close 
friend indeed of the Tsarina’s and shared the latter’s admira- 
tion for Rasputine. Nevertheless her book shows her to be an 
able and intelligent woman, who was never blinded either by 
the childish superstitions of her Royal mistress or by the golden 
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Messrs. LONGMANS’ LIST 


Recommended by the Bishop of London for Raper, in 
Lent, 1924. 


PERSONAL RELIGION 


AND 


THE LIFE OF DEVOTION. 


By the Very Rev. W. R. INGE, C.V.O., D.D., 
Dean of St. Paul's. 


With an Introduction by the BisHor or Lonpon. 
With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


“ Religion gains profoundly by its publication, as it ever must do 
when a profound mind speaks not only of what it believes, but of 
what it knows.”—Weekly Westminster. 

“ One of the most charming and touching little books I have ever 
read.’ *"—Truth. 

* Dean Inge brings in this little hook a message of hope and 
comfort.” "—Western Morning News. 

*In the new volume from his pen a good many will find a man 
to be loved. . . On the last few pages is the witness of a 
bereaved heart. He has done no braver thing than is done in this 
testimony, nor anything that can have cost quite so much as this,” 

—Methodist Recorder. 








AN ANGLO-CATHOLIC’S 
THOUGHTS ON RELIGION 


By the Rev. G. C. RAWLINSON, M.A. 
Edited with a Memoir by the Rey. Dr. Sparrow Simpson 
and a Preface by Lord Halifax. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 





THIRD IMPRESSION. 


BERNARD VAUGHAN, S.J. 
By the Rev. C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J. 
With Illustrations. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


A DAUGHTER OF 
peated PATMORE, 
Sister Mary Christina, S.H.C 
By A RELIGIOUS OF THE: SOCIETY OF THE 


HOLY CHILD JESUS. 
With a Preface by the Abbot of Buckfast. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 








SECOND IMPRESSION. 
WHEEL-TRACKS 
By E. @&. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS. 
With 31 Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


STREAKS OF LIFE 
By ETHEL SMYTH, D.B.E., Mus.Doc. 


New and Cheaper Edition. With a New Preface. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net 


BIRDS IN LEGEND, 
FABLE AND FOLK-LORE 
By ERNEST INGERSOLL. 
With Frontispiece. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


HISTORY OF THE GREAT WAR. 
BASED ON OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS. Vol. Ill. 
By Sir JULIAN S. CORBETT. 


With 7 Plans and Diagrams. 8vo. 21s. net. 
46 Maps in a separate case. 8vo. 2ls. net. 


A GUIDE TO WORLD-HISTORY 
By ANDREW REID COWAN, Author of “ Master- 
Clues in World-History.” 8vo. 15s. net. 


THE LIFE AND REIGN 
OF EDWARD IV. 


By CORA L, SCOFIELD, Ph.D. 
Two Volumes. 8vo. 52s. 6d. net. 
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J. J. Clarke's Books 


ON SOCIAL QUESTIONS 





THE HOUSING PROBLEM 
Its History, Growth, Legislation and Procedure 


By JOHN J. CLARKE, M.A., F.S.S. This important 
work contains a mass of useful information and material 
of considerable value to all interested in the work of 
social betterment. A valuable introduction has been 
written by Brig.-General G. Kyffin-Taylor, C.B.E., V.D., 
who gives a most interesting synopsis of the problem 
and its solution. The volume deals very thoroughly 
with all matters of housing and town-planning, and all 
the recent legislation is exhaustively considered. 

Price 21s. net. 


SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION 
Including the Poor Laws 


By the Same Author. In this work Poor Law legislation 
is traced from earliest times to the present day, while 
the various proposals for reform are reviewed and ex- 
plained. The organisation of social service is fully set 
out, present-day problems are given much attention, 
and the reasons and remedies for post-war unemploy- 
ment are fully discussed. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 


Second Revised and Enlarged Edition. By the Same 
Author. (Ready shortly.) Price 7s. 6d. net. 





Of all Booksellers or 


Pitman’s, Parker Street, Kingsway, W.C.2 





HELP THE BLIND. 


You can do so by sending a donation to The National 
Institute for the Blind, the activities of which deal 
with the blind from babyhood to old age. 


Last Year:— 
Over 267,000 embossed publications 
were issued ; 


Over 5,500 books, pieces of music, 
etc., were presented to the 
National Library for the Blind; 

Over 8,600 music volumes and sheet 
music were issued; 

Grants and allocations amounting to 
nearly £40,000 were made to other 
Institutions for the Blind; 

A sum of over £68,600 was expended 
in salaries, wages, etc., to 332 
Blind employees ; 

A total sum of £8,600 was expended 
on the after-care of the blind; 

Other activities of the Institute in- 
clude Homes for Blind Babies, a 
College for Blind Girls, a 
Massage School and _ Library, 
Homes and Hostels for blind 


people, etc. 


Funds Urgently Needed. 


(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920.) 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND 
Chairman: Cart. E. B. B. TOWSE, V.C. 


224-6-8 Great Portland Street, London, W. 1. 


Full particulars and a copy of the balance-sheet just 
issued will be forwarded on request. 



































Eyeless Sight 


JULES ROMAINS 
(Louis Farigoule). 
5s. net. 
An account of a new sense, akin to sight, through the 
skin, and of various significant experiments made in 
the presence of Anatole France and other distinguished 
witnesses. 


The Sun Field 


y 
HEYWOOD BROUN, 
Author of “The Boy Grew Older,” etc. 

7s. 6d. net. 
In this novel of modern marriage and some of its 
problems a professional base-ball player is “ captured” 
by a girl of the intelligentsia, who thinks he has the 
arm of a Greek statue. There is hardly a page without 

an epigram. 


How to Play Mah-Jong 


JEAN BRAY. 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 

3s. 6d. net. 
Mr. Jean Bray’s book was the first and is the best 
exposition of Mah-Jong. In this new edition there is 
an additional chapter on more advanced play, and many 
new illustrations explaining more than thirty “Limit 

Hands” and “Special Bonus Scores.” 








G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 24 Bedford Street, W.C. 2 

















STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT 


NEW BOOKS. 








Ready now. 


CLUTTON BROCK’S LAST WORK 
THE NECESSITY OF ART. 


By A. CLUTTON BROCK, Dr. PERCY DEARMER (Editor). 
A. 8. DUNCAN-JONES, J. MIDDLETON MURRY, A. W. 
POLLARD, MALCOLM SPENCER. 78. 6d. net. 
“The object of Art is not to give pleasure, as our fathers assumed, 
but to express the highest spiritual realities. Art is not only delightful 
it is necessary.”—From the Preface. 
Clutton Brock was closely connected throughout with the planning 
and writing of this book. It was in his house that the group met. His 
essay here printed is the last work from his pen. 


Ready immediately. 
a 


TWO DAYS BEFORE : Simple Thoughts about 


Our Lord on the Cross. 

By the Rev. H. R. L. SHEPPARD, Vicar of St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields. 2s. 6d.net. Devotional Studies specially suitable for Lenten 
reading. 


Ready now. 
——— 


THE WONDERS OF THE KINGDOM : a Study 


of the Miracles of Jesus. 
By G. R. H. SHAFTO, Author of “ The Stories of the Kingdom.” 
48. 6d. net. Paper 3s. net. 
This book fills a gap in modern literature. Mr. Shafto examines 
separately each consoled miracle in the Gospels in the light of modern 
knowledge. There are also general chapters on such topics as the 
purpose of the miracles, miracles and natural law, Christianity and the 

cure of disease. 


Ready early March. A NEW FOSDICK BOOK, 


TWELVE TESTS OF CHARACTER. 


By Dr. H. E. FOSDICK, Author of “ The Meaning of Prayer,” etc. 


Ss. net. 
CHRIST AND LABOUR. ‘ 


By C. F. ANDREWS, Author of “ The Renaissance of India,” etc. 

4s. net. Paper 2s. 6d. net. 

Our social problems can only be understood or solved on a world scale. 

Mr. Andrews has studied labour questions at first hand, not only in 

England, but in India, Africa, and the Far East. This book is full of 
vivid illustrations drawn from personal experience in many lands. 





Write for new Publication List. 
32 RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
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glamour of divine authority with which in those days the 
Russian Court was surrounded. Of Rasputine she says : 


“I have no desire in this book to attempt an exoneration 
of Rasputine, for I am not so ambitious as to believe that 

I can change the collective mind of the world on any point.” 
She proceeds merely to tell how Rasputine came to the Russian 
Court and how his strange reputation was established. She 
writes with simplicity and coherence, telling her story in a 
manner which inspires unusual confidence in the truthfulness 
of the writer. It is difficult to suspect her at any point of 
having twisted the facts, for such twisting, if it be attempted, 
is practically always quite apparent in the style of those who 
are not extremely accomplished and experienced writers— 
which Mme. Viroubova is not. She writes very well indeed, 
but does not give the impression that she has ever written 
anything before. Therefore we are inclined to accept her 
story substantially as she tells it and to regard her book, as 
we have said, as a valuable historical document. 

A good deal of space is occupied with an account of the very 
severe sufferings she herself underwent in prison during the 
regimes both of Kerensky and of Lenin. These, however, 
though they must excite sympathy, are only the common- 
place horrors of all great revolutions. What is far more 
interesting is Mme. Viroubova’s account of Petrograd society 
on the eve of the disaster. Whether she recognised the truth 
at the time she does not tell us, but she recognises it clearly 
enough now. ‘“ Too many exiled Russians,” she writes, 

** still cling to the delusion that some outside influence was 

the cause of their country’s downfall. Let them acknow- 

ledge the truth that it was the Russians themselves, especially 

Russians of the privileged classes, who principally were 

responsible for the catastrophe. For years before the 

Revolution the national spirit was in a state of decay .. . 

Patriotism was practically extinct . . . and in the last days 

the morale of the whole people was lower than in almost 

any other country in the civilised world.” 


That, as anyone who was in Russia in 1915 and 1916 can 
testify, is the bare truth. We may say and think what we 
please about Lenin and Trotsky and the “ Red Terror,” but 
if ever a class has thoroughly deserved the fate which it met 
it was the Russian “aristocracy” of those days. It was 
rotten through and through, lacking even the elementary 
virtues of moral stamina and physical courage. When Lenin 
made his famous coup d’étai in November, 1917, he had some- 
thing less than two thousand Communists behind him in 
Petrograd, whilst in one single barracks in that city there 
were five thousand Russian “ officers” who dared not raise 
a finger to oppose him, and ran for their lives. Even if there 
had been no war the fate of the ancien régime in Russia could 
not have been long postponed. Those who are interested 
in this tragic and pitiable phase of Russian history—for now 
it has definitely passed into history—should not fail to read 
Mme. Viroubova’s book. It is a study in pathology, written 
by a remarkably clear-sighted victim of the disease. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Mankind at the Cross Roads. By Epwarp M. East. Scribners. 16s. 

The cross roads with which Professor East is concerned are those 
which mark the limits of the food resources at the disposal of the 
white races. “If world saturation, which approaches speedily, is 
not prevented, in its train will come more wars, more famine, more 
disease.” That is his main thesis, and he expounds it in a dozen 
chapters devoted to biological theory, racial relations, agricultural 
policy, longevity, birth-control, the family, and various other far- 
ranging problems. Professor East is an unusually good specimen 
of the present day American bio-sociologist. That is to say, he 
makes a wide survey, assembles a large number of more or less related 
facts, some of them startling, throws out incidental pieces of dog- 
matism on matters in regard to which he is not well informed (as, 
for instance, that the population of India is made up of multitudes of 
“‘squalid people, densely ignorant and unspeakably filthy”), and 
quotes many writers without warning the reader against such of 
them as are misleading or wholly worthless. Professor East is a 
serious student, and in falling into the current vices of his tribe does 
injustice to his own powers, which are considerable. He seems to 
take at their face value the so-called intelligence tests applied to 
the American recruits in 1917-18, although their results have been 
mercilessly analysed during the past year. He is candid about 


the social defects of America, especially in regard to public health 
and literacy. Thus, he draws a plain moral from the 1920 census, 
which gives the astounding total of 4,931,905 illiterates (3,089,744 
of them whites), a figure that is ‘about thirty times as high as in 
Germany and Scandinavia.” 


The English student of the population 





| 


question will certainly be able to glean a good deal from Professor 
East. But he will find himself asking once more how long we shal 
have to wait before American professors and writers of post-graduate 
theses begin to see the absurdity of burying their work in Masses 
of verbiage and unassimilated detail. 


Burke’s Peerage, Baronetage and Knightage. The Burke Publishing 
Co. £5 5s. 

The 1924 issue of “ Burke” contains a useful new feature—g 
** Diplomatic Section ” in which may be found the names and addresses 
of all the chief officials of Foreign Embassies and Legutions, as well 
as of the offices of the High Commissioners and Agents-General, 
There is also the wonderful alphabetical list which gives the strict 
numerical “ order of precedence ” of those 150,000 men and women 
in Great Britain who are entitled to any precedence at all—a surely 
Invaluable guide to hostesses who wish never to be in error but are 
not quite sure whether the female second cousin of an earl created 
in 1923 should go in to dinner in front of the relict of a baronet whog 
title was sold to his forefather by James I. 


Things that Were. By Canon S. Cooper Scorr. Edited by Franc 
Brooks. Christophers. 12s. 6d. 

Canon Scott reveals himself in this book as agreeable, kindly, 
zealous, but not brilliant. He went from work in a bank into the 
Church, and saved up resolutely to get to Cambridge. His residence 
there for three years on less than £300 was a feat, but he could not 
take a real part in ’Varsity life on such a sum. However, he relished 
the manners of a famous Trinity porter, Gentleman Hoppitt. The 
best of his reminiscences are glimpses of forgotten things and queer 
London types; but there is much that might have been kept for 
family consumption—Miss S—— or Miss N » merely mentioned 
as kind to him in early days. Professor Brooks thinks the book 
might be compared with that great story-teller, Herodotus, an odd 
conclusion ! 


Selected Essays of Robert Louis Stevenson. With Introduction and 
Notes by H. G. Rawiinson. Oxford University Press. 4s. 6d. 

Tennyson used to lament, ‘* They use me as a lesson-book at schools, 
and they will call me ‘that horrible Tennyson.’” A similar fate 
has befallen Stevenson thirty years after his death. Here is a good 
selection of his essays edited for Indian boys, and printed—rather 
carelessly—in Bombay. Why is Henley’s sonnet character of his 
friend which follows the title-page left anonymous? On p. 13 two 
separate sentences are run into one with a comma, and on p. lll 
“and” for “in” makes sad nonsense. We doubt whether Steven- 
son’s highly dressed style is likely to improve the English of the 
already flowery Oriental; but the essays, of course, are excellent 
in their gay and courageous philosophy, and their moralising is never 
of the dreary sort. Mr. Rawlinson is judicious in his Introduction. 
His brief notes do not include all the allusions Stevenson’s prose 
holds in solution ; but they are sensible, except one. In the section 
of Virginibus Puerisque entitled “On Falling in Love,” Stevenson 
confesses that prose is not adequate for the lover’s moonstruck 
raptures. ‘In Adelaide. in Tennyson’s Maud, and in some of 
Heine’s songs you get the absolute expression of this midsummer 
spirit.” Mr. Rawlinson annotates: ‘“ Adelaide, the heroine of an 
obscure novel, The Count of Narbonne, by Robert Jephson, 1782.” 
Nothing so obscure was meant by Stevenson. Adelaide is the great 


song by Beethoven. 





Everyday Architecture. By Manninc Rosertson. Fisher Unwin. 


8s. 6d 

In the midst of the present revival of architecture, it is a sobering 
reflection that Mr. Manning Robertson, Deputy Chief Architect to 
the Housing Department of the Ministry of Health, should have 
been afraid to give his book its proper title—which is simply “ Hous- 
ing.” If he had called it “Housing” none of us would have read 
it, any more than we read Government Blue Books. It isa depressing 
word. When it is used by statesmen and social reformers we close 
our eyes instinctively. We know the kind of thing they mean 
All of which shows that we have still a long way to go architecturally. 
Most of Mr. Robertson’s instructive chapters deal with housing 
schemes and with various practical questions of building and design 
connected therewith. But he opens with three or four lively essays 
of a more general character. Architecture, he insists, is * not merely 
construction clothed in an art form, but rather an art form inter- 


preted in a constructive and practical way.” It does, however, 
differ from music or painting in this sense: that a house, like & 
teapot, has a definite function which it must always be its — 
object to fulfil. You cannot say quite the same of any other a . 
It is as though a sculptor must make all his statues in such a way thal 
they can be used as caryatides, or to hold up the drawing-room —_ 
This would cramp the sculptor’s style, but it would also put 8 ch 
upon his personal vagaries. Thus we have escaped in architecture 
those wild extravagances of fashion which in painting and 
amuse some people, annoy others, but extort lasting respect or 
none. What we have lost is originality. We cannot have it 


ways. 
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GERMANY IN 
TRANSITION 
By M. PHILIPS PRICE. 


5s. Illustrated. 


A record of four years’ 
personal study in Germany 
since the war, with a 
detailed analysis of the 
Reparations question. 


THE LABOUR PUBLISHING COMPANY LTD., 
38 Great Ormond Street, London, W.C. 1. 
































SPRING TIME AT CONWAY. 


Bryn Corach is ideally situated. Fine 
excursions. Magnificent mountains and sea views. 


Terms 45/- Week. 


Particulars from the Corresponding Secretary (Dept. 5), Bryn 
Corach, Conway. Other centres: The Lakes and on the Kentish 
and Norfolk Coasts. 





















TABLE 


tor. A 
beautiful 
model in 
lacquered 
brass. 
Solidly 
made to 
stand 
steadily 
on table or Be _ 
pedestal. had r § 


New Incandescent 
Light which burns 
94% Air and 6% 


Common Paraffin. 


For country and town houses the Aladdin 
Paraffin Mantle Lamp is the ideal home 
illuminant. Its brilliant 80 c.p. incan- 
descent light is obtained by the adapta- 
tion of a specially-constructed mantle to 
burn with ordinary paraffin oil. It 
burns without noise, smell or smoke, and 
costs less than }d. an hovur for fuel. 
There is no pre-heating, no rumping up, 
and therefore no danger of explus vu even 
if the lamp is accidentally dropped. 


TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


In order that you may see for yourself what a wonderful light the 


Aladdin really is we w 


ill send you a Table Lamp (Model 1000) on 


ten days’ free trial entirely at our expense. You take no risk and incur 


noexpense. Write to-c 


jay and accept this generous offer. Illustrated 


catalogue free on request. 


We are 


exhibiting at the Ideal 


Home Exhibition, Stand No. 96 


At 


© a, INCANDESCENT 
PARAFFIN LAMPS 


In addition to the Model illustrated above, we supply a wide range 
of beautiful lamps, including table, pedestal, hanging and floor standard 
models in brass, oxidised copper, oxidised silver, carved oak, and 


mahogany, together wi 
designs and colourings. 


th a variety of silk shades in many delightful 


ALADDIN INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


255 ALADDIN BUILDINGS, 136 Southwark Street, LONDON, S.E.1 














The International Service of the Society of Friends. 


What is the Truth 





unanimous. 


Square, London, E.C. 4. 











es 





about conditions in Germany? 


Responsible journals of every political complexion are 


THE TIMES: “ The immediate prospect in Germany is widespread 
starvation of those least of all responsible for the disasters which 
have befallen Europe.” 


THE OBSERVER: “ The people are weak, and hungry, and exhausted.” 
THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN: “ 


dragging out a miserable existence under half-starved conditions.” 


THE NATION: “ Industry has collapsed, unemployment has become 
more widespread in Germany than in England 


is abundantly justified.” 


Your Gift may be sent to the FRIENDS’ COUNCIL FOR INTERNATIONAL SERVICE (Carl Heath, 
Secretary), Room 8, Devonshire House, 136 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2, which is co-operating in 


THE BRITISH APPEAL FOR RELIEF IN GERMANY 


Gifts of clean clothing should be sent to the Friends’ Warehouse, McLean’s Buildings, New Street 


A great people 


this appeal 
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The Glamour of Italy. (Sensations d’Italie). By Paut Bourcer. 
Translated by Lauretra MairLanp. Matthews. 10s. 6d. 

Bourget, who is known to most of us only for his fiction, deserves, 
perhaps, greater fame as a writer on travel. Indeed, Sensations 
@ Italie (which Miss Maitland has translated very successfully) shows 
him to have been, in many respects, the ideal traveller. When he 
goes abroad, he looks to his mental equipment as carefully as to the 
packing of his trunks. He visits towns with whose history and 
present conditions he has already made himself familiar. Thus, 
though he records but his personal emotions, those emotions are 
worth recording in his case. There are none of those terrible “ fresh 
impressions" which so many travellers seem to take a pride in, 
though “fresh” is only another word for ill-informed. Bourget 
has “the feeling for history ” in a marked degree, but he has behind 
it also some knowledge of history which lends interest to his “feeling.” 
There is one chink in his armour, and that he very frankly displays. 
“Tf,” he says, “I have ever regretted that I have not received, or 
have not given myself the special education which would enable me 
to recognise at a glance the technical worth of a bit of architecture, 
it was when I was in England, seeing Cathedrals like Canterbury, 
and it is here (at Leece) before this Norman front. I certainly did 
feel it to be very beautiful. But such feelings, when they are not 
based upon a clear idea, are quite unsatisfactory, like hearing music 
without knowing harmony or reading poetry without knowing the 
rules of prosody.” That could hardly have been better stated. 
It only remains to add that Bourget’s feeling for Italy is so intense, 
so naturally sensitive, and so soundly guided, that he brings each 
town to life before our eyes as he visits it, like a living individual 
thing. This is travel literature of the first rank. 


The Tenderfoot in New Mexico. By R. B. TownsHenp. 
12s. 6d 

This is really the continuation of Mr. Townshend’s previous book; 
A Tenderfoot in Colorado. It tells of his journeyings in the New 
Mexico of the ‘seventies when the Indian and the Spaniard still 
predominated and cowboys and prospectors were the order of the 
day (or, as the wrapper more naively puts it, “in the thrilling days 
of lynching and pioneering”). Adventures in plenty the Tenderfoot 
had, but his book has little to do with battle and murder and sudden 
death. There were futile gold-hunting expeditions, hunts in ‘the 
sierras, days of hunger, and stampeding herds of mules and horses; 
but these are not the best things in this uneven but interesting 
book. Strangely enough, Mr. Townshend’s style is at its highest 
in the chapter wherein he describes an incident, the story of which 
came to him at second-hand—a vivid account of an Indian ritual 
of the spring. The sacred dance at this invocation to the Earth 
Mother is similar to many another that has been described by Mr. 
Lewis Spence and other anthropologists who have made South 
America their special study ; but it differs in that it is told as seen 
through the eyes of an initiate. Unfortunately, Mr. Townshend 
was not that initiate; and clear and remarkable as his account is, 
it has not that authenticity which would have made it valuable 
as evidence. 


Lane; 


THE CITY 


HE new Japanese loan is so large in amount that it is 
reminiscent of war time ; in fact, it is the biggest new 
issue that has appeared since then. The total offered 

in London is £25,000,000 of 6 per cent. Bonds at £86 10s. per 
£100, redemption to take place from 1929 to 1959. At this 
price the yield works out at £6 17s. 1d. per cent. without 
counting any profit on redemption. The amount issued in 
the United States is somewhat larger—$150,000,000—and, as 
usual, the yield there is somewhat higher than that here, for 
the Bonds are 6} per cent., issued at 92}, at which they yield 
about £7 2s. 6d. per cent. The London issue was promptly 
oversubscribed on Wednesday, but there is no reason for 
intending purchasers to rush in and buy at a premium, for 
there is every sign of heavy “stagging.” The stags have 
had very little to go for of late, and this issue has appealed to 
them as a likely opportunity of making a few pounds. For 
the benefit of such readers who are not familiar with Stock 
Exchange terms, it may be added that the “ stag” is a person 
who, believing that an issue is going to be largely oversub- 
scribed, applies for a much bigger amount than he could afford 
to take up, in the expectation that he will be allotted some 
portion thereof, which it will be possible to sell at a premium 
later on. The stag ranks in importance from the enterprising 
wholesaler who sends in fifty separate applications under 
different names, to the office boy, who, having borrowed 
(possibly from petty cash) the needful £5 payable on application, 
sends in his request for £100. Many of these have to sell 
directly they receive their allotments, and that is why the price 
of a largely oversubscribed loan, after opening at a considerable 
premium, frequently dips to the issue price and sometimes 





—— 


below it, before it takes a more permanent upward course, 
It is a probability—although not of course a certainty—that 
this will occur with the Japanese loan. 


* * * 


It frequently occurs that because an issue appears at an 
unfavourable moment—when that capricious creature, the 
investing public, is disinclined to subscribe—the quotation 
opens at a discount and remains low for a considerable time, 
until, in fact, the underwriters have disposed of their holdings, 
for the last thing in the world that your professional under. 
writer wishes to do is to hold stock as a permanent investment, 
To him fluidity of capital is everything, and this urge to sell 
often enables the public to secure an investment at a reasonable 
price. This is still the case with Horne Brothers 7 per cent, 
Cumulative Preference shares, which, in my opinion, are much 
undervalued at their present price of 17s. 4}d., at which they 
yield £8 2s. 6d. per cent., and as no Debentures can be created 
without the consent of the Preference shareholders, this appears 
an uncommonly attractive yield. A more recent case of a 
similar nature, offering perhaps even more security, is that of 
the Globe Worsted Company 6} per cent. First Mortgage 
Debentures, which were issued about a month ago at 97}. 
The issue was £600,000, which is disproportionate to the small 
share capital of £141,000, but the average annual profits for 
the past six years are equal to 3} times the amount required 
annually for the interest and redemption, and the excess of 
assets over liabilities exceeds £1,000,000. On top of that, 
both principal and interest are unconditionally guaranteed 
by Illingworth, Morris and Company, Limited, which holds all 
the ordinary capital, whose assets are also stated to exceed 
liabilities by more than £1,000,000. These Debentures, which 
are redeemable by asinking fund beginning in 1926 and terminating 
in 1938, can be bought at about £94 per £100, at which they 
yield £6 18s. 6d. per cent. 

* * * 

The excellent figures revealed by the report of Harrods, 
Limited, for last year, which show a net profit of £567,800— 
an increase of £83,700 over last year, and a record in the history 
of the company—direct attention to the prosperity of the big 
London stores and drapery companies. These seem to do 
well even in bad times, and with the influx of visitors that 
will be attracted by the British Empire Exhibition, the current 
year should be even more profitable than usual. The advance 
figures of Selfridge and Company also show an increase for 
the year, the net profit being £263,800 as compared with 
£258,600, after making liberal allowances for depreciation of 
fixtures and leaseholds. Harrods’ dividend has been advanced 
from 8 to 11 per cent., while Selfridge’s is maintained at 10 
per cent., free of income tax. So great is the prestige of these 
companies among investors that in many cases their preference 
shares give a lower yield than the debentures of well-established 
industrial undertakings, and the loans of many foreign Govern- 
ments. John Barker and Company’s 5} per cent. preference 
are quoted at a price at which they yield only 5} per cent., 
and the same holds good of Whiteley’s 4} per cent. preference 

* * * 


In the Financial Supplement which appeared with last week's 
issue of THE NEw STATESMAN, the net profits for 1923 of the 
Bank of Liverpool and Martins were stated as £387,965 ; this 
should have been £486,965. A. Emit DAvIEs. 








Wanted Modern First Editions. 


Many readers of “The New Statesman,” who are 
book-buyers and not book-collectors, will be glad to 
know that we purchase at high prices first editions 
of modern authors. Hardy, Stevenson, Kipling, 





George Moore, Samuel Butler, D. H. Lawrence, 
Machen, Douglas, Henry James, Max Beerbohm, 
De la Mare, Hudson, Herman Melville, Dowson, 


eardsley are a few names chosen at random, but 
ae nad many more. Look through your shelves 
and let us know what books you can spare, and . 
will quote you prices for them by return of pow 
they interest us. We are particularly interested = 
autographed and inscribed copies. 


DAVIS & ORIOLI, 
24 Museum Street, London, W.C. I. 
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FesrvaRY 16, 1924 
COMPANY MEETING 


SOUTH METROPOLITAN 
GAS COMPANY 


STEADY AND CONTINUED PROGRESS. 
RELIABILITY AND CHEAPNESS OF SUPPLY. 








The ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of the South Metropolitan 
Gas Company was held on Wednesday at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C. 
The PRESIDENT (Dr. CHARLES CARPENTER, M.Inst.C.E.) said :-— 
Ladies and Gentlemen,—A perusal of the report will have prepared 
you for what must be the dominant note of the remarks I propose 
to make this afternoon—namely, that while the year has been for 
us an uneventful one, its record is indicative of a steady and con- 
tinued progress. The chief causes which have contributed to this 
result are twofold. In the first place, there has been a resumption 
in South London of activity in house-building. I mention this as a 
factor in our increased business, because it is, I think, generally 
ised as a sign of returning prosperity among the community 
at large, as well as being indicative of a revival of trade. But the 
number of new houses built, and therefore of fresh consumers for gas, 
does not nearly account for the increase in our output. This is due 
largely to the very satisfactory fact that our existing consumers 
are depending more and more upon gaseous energy for such of their 
varied requirements as gas is particularly, I had almost said uniquely, 
fitted to supply. 
RELIABILITY AND CHEAPNESS. 

They have been encouraged in this course by two important charac- 
teristics of gas supply—its reliability and its cheapness. Despite 
coal strikes and other such disturbances South London has had its 
full and uninterrupted gas supply for over one-third of a century. 
We require to take little, if any, pains to convince the average house- 
holder of the convenience and comfort which a gas supply places at 
his disposal. But we cannot take too much care to see that the 
cost of this service is kept to the lowest possible figure. In no sphere 
of usefulness is this more increasingly recognised than it is by the 
users of gas for industrial purposes. Not the least important factor 
in this connection is the simplicity of control and regularity of service 
provided by a supply of gas. Manufacturers are beginning to learn 
that even in some cases where the application of gaseous fuel might 
on the face of it appear more costly, this is often more than set off 
by the reduction, or even elimination, of the labour and supervision 
charges inseparable from the use of raw coal. 

STREET LIGHTING. 

Another interesting application of gas is high-pressure street 
lighting. Some thousands of high-pressure lamps are in use in 
various South London shopping centres, where they have, it seems, 
become indispensable to business. The softness and beauty of the 
lighting are unequalled. 

THERMAL SYSTEM FIRMLY ESTABLISHED. 

When I addressed = a year ago I expressed my firm conviction 
as to the outcome of the inquiry by the Board of Trade into the 
working of the therm system of evaluing gas. I have not been 
disappointed. The report of the Committee has since been issued, 
and it emphatically supported the therm as a standard of computing 


gas values and prices. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Turning again to the report, it goes on to deal with the dividends 
on stocks. The suggested payment of 5} per cent. on the Ordinar 
stock may be looked upon as hardly all that might have been antici- 
pated, especially remembering the past ten lean years, when most 
other industries were allowed, and even encouraged, to make large 
— But in putting forward the proposal the all-important duty 

been, and must, I think, be, that of restoring the undertaking 
to at least its pre-war stability, and if the immediate present would 
appear to be in any degree unsatisfying, the advantage to the under- 
taking of proceeding cautiously will undoubtedly redound to its 
advantage in the future. This self-same policy is reflected in building 
up the reserve fund, upon which we had to draw largely during the 
war, and putting it - a basis comparable with altered circum- 
stances. This must, of course, be a gradual process, but I feel sure 
it is one which will commend itself to every shareholder. The future 
is full of promise, and so long as the company maintains the tradi- 
tions of fair dealing which have so long guided it, I do not think the 
Public it serves will be likely to grudge the proportion of profit allo- 
cated as dividends. 

REDEMPTION OF PREFERENCE STOCK. 

As regards the redemption of the Preference stock, you will remember 
this was issued in 1916 to furnish extra working capital needed to 
enable us to meet the increased obligations brought about by the 
ha. trading pees during the war. It was believed that the need 

this woul automatically disappear as things righted themselves, 
and it was, therefore, issued in a temporary form. The redemption 
inyi the past year referred to in the report was the result of an 
vitation issued to holders to anticipate the date of repayment. 


CORDIAL RELATIONS WITH EMPLOYEES. 

Cordial relations with our employees of all grades continue un- 
interruptediy, a highly gratifying condition having regard to the 
i Tecurring disputes in the industrial world. 
in thee partnership, founded over a third of a century ago, increases 

and importance as the years pass. 


A resolution moving the adoption of the Report and Accounts 
carried oO _ 


unanimously 








BURBERRYS SALE 


Weatherproofs, Suits, 


Overcoats, Gowns. 


FEBRUARY 
THE 
s BURBERRY WEATHERPROOF. 


World-renowned for its healthful 
73/6 





= protection, Gabardine combined 
proofed check. Usually 5 Gna, - 


THE MOTOR BURBERRY. 


Double-buttoning fronts and 
windcuffs. Gabardine lined 


ieediond to 
LOUNGE & SPORTS SUITS. 
Usually 10} & 11 Gas. 9 & 5% Gns, 
Write for full Sale Catalogue. 
BURBERRYS Ltd., 
Haymarket, S.W. 1 LONDON. 
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Are You Holding 
*¢+A Conversation with the World ’’ ? 


In this illuminating phrase Prof. Compagnac 
puts his finger upon the real business of the 
mations as corporate unities. So long as the 
nations go on holding purely domestic views, so 
long will there be misunderstandings and quarrels 
between them. The remedy lies in holding con- 
versation with the World personally or through 
the medium of books. 

We offer you the best facilities in the country 
for doing the latter. 

Send for Catalogues 
JOHN and EDWARD 


BUMPUS, Ltd. 


350 Oxford St., London,W.1 
*Phone—Mayfair 1223 and 1224. 
By appointment to H.M. the King 

OAR AAI IIIA IRIAN IMAG GY 
ie ef, 
“Facts are stubborn things” 
OLD AGE CREEPS ON. 
Dispel Anxiety by effecting 
a deferred annuity with the 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 
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LITERARY 


EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Illustrated Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13] Victoria St., London, 8.W. 1, 
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UTHORS should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, 
Essays, Music and Songs to Mr. ARTHUR STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate 
Hill, London. No reading fees. Typing unessential. New authors wanted. 


OOKS FOR SALE.—Pennell’s Pen Drawing, 63s. (pub. {7 7s. met.) # 
Dodgson’s Old French Colour Prints, 638.; Balzac’s Novels, 2, vols., {123 
Pepys’ Diary by Wheatley, best edition, to vols., {7; Frazer's Golden Bough, 

12 vols., £8; Casanova’s Memoirs, 35s. (pub. £3 38.) ; Hoppe’s Book of Pair Women 
charming illustrations, 128. 6d. (cost 25s. aet.); Golden Asses of Apuleius, coloured 
plates by Pope, 21s.; Owen Jones’ Grammar of Ornament, {2 18s8.; Hobson's 
Ww P lain, £6 6s.; Burton's Arabian Nights, 17 vois., illus., {17 ; Etchings 
of Sir F. S. Haden, {2 28.; Dictionary of Nat. Biog. and Supp! t, plete set, 
23 vols., £22; Henry James’ Novels, 35 vols., £13; Macquoid's Furniture, 4 vols., 
10 1os.; Anatole France’s Novels, 34 vols., {12 158. ; Heptameron’s illus., 5 vols., 
3 tos. (pub. £6 68. met.) Catalogue free. Rare and Out of Print Books supplied. 
ks purchased in large or smal) lots. List free of 3,000 books wanted.— 
HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


0Cee— Chenery Bacyclopedia, 10 Vols., half-morocco, {4 10s. ; 
Pepys Diary, ro vols., £7; Charlotte Yonge’s Novels, 30 vols., i, 48.3 
Symonds’ A Problem in Modern and Greek Ethics, 2 vols., £3; Life of 
Mrs. Siddons, extra illustrated with 350 portraits, etc., 4 vols., 1834, half-morocco, 
unique copy, (21; Max Beerbohm’s Rossetti and His Circle, 1922, rst edit., 258. ; 
H ‘s pshire Lad, rst illus, edit., 1908, 25s.; Ralston’s Russian Folk Tales, 
1873, .{ Maurice Hewlett’s rst edits., Rest Harrow t910, Frey and His Wife 
1916, the Outlaw 1919, The Light Heart 1920, Gudrid the Fair 1918, Thorgils of 
Treadholt 1917, 78. 6d. each; Masefield, Selected Poems, signed copy, 428.; Mase- 
field’s The Dream, signed copy, 358.; Walter de la Mare, Thus Her Tale, only 50 
done, 218.; In Fear of Man, by A. St. John Adcock, presentation copy, with 
inscription, 1904, 303. ; Macfall’s History of Painting, 8 vols., {7 108.; Maecterlinck’s 
Hours of Gladness, illus. by Detmold, 15s.; Fabre’s Insects, illus. Detmold, 21s. ; 
ne set, 26 vols., £38; Max Beerbohm’s Cartoons, “ Second 
Childhood of John Bull,” {2 28.; Kisses of Joannes Secundus, calf, London, 1785, 
Dalton’s Practi Manual of Venereal and Generative Diseases, Sperm - 
and Sterility in Both Sexes, 3s. 6d., post free; Mrs. Gaskell’s 
Novels, 6 vols., half calf, gilt, £2; Henry Kingsley’s Novels, 6 vols., half calf, 
gilt, £2; Scott’s Novels, 48 vols., cloth, a bargain, {3 38., 1830; Burton's 
Il Pentamerone, py A y, 2 vols., 1893, £7 1t08.; Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam, illus. by Chinese artists, 1st edit., 138.; send also for catalogue. If 
you want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am most 
e mder extant. WANTED, Buller’s Birds of New Zealand, 2 vols., 
1888, £6 offered; Heckstall Smith’s complete Yachteman, 7s. 6d, offered— 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John B t Street, Birmingham. 
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SCHOOLS APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 

ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S_ CROSS. U NIVERSITY OF LONDoOY,. 

Head Mistress: Miss Cuam Girton College, Cambridge, late Head —- , 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to The Senate invite ee for the University Chair of Educa, 


the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the of the 


community ; to encourage self ion by means of Literature, Act Music, 
py SPS Se - ~-~E Y- tive by 
Practical work such as and 


borage -keeping. The girls will be 
for the Universities, Medica) oa for advanced work in Music 
rt. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, 


bjects as should be of girl’s educat rig +> 
su as "s educa 200 Hn 6 "s 
aise duo fu. Ghove cle teed endl to ie quaedl Coll. house is delightfully situated 
in its own grounds of 15 acres, 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, 

Bucks. Good general education on natural lines. Principles of “ New 

Ideals in Education” applied. Individual time-tables. Preparation for 

Matriculation or Responsions if aptitude is shown. Special attention to Music, 

French, Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, 

Gardening, Cookery, Games. Preparatory Montessori House for Boys and Girls 
from 3 to 9 years.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NICHOLLS and the Misses MANVILLE. 


ORVA HOUSE, PORTEYNON, SWANSEA.—BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS on sea coast in beautiful Gower Peninsula. New 
educational ideals. Healthy country life. Special coaching if required.— 

—: Marcaret Ll. MITCHELL, B.A. Hons. (Lond.), and Nancy EmMson, 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. SpENcER, 111 Albert Bridge Rd.,S.W.11. Tel.:Latchmere 4252. 


L#TUS SORTE MEA. 


HE CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALL, NORTH- 

WOOD, MIDDLESEX.—A Co-educationa) Boarding School for young children. 

New era ideals followed, the aim being to promote natural individual develop- 
ment. A few day pupils received. Particulars from the Principal, Mrs. Birp. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
S.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited ber of board 
Entire charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age. 
The teaching is largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 
methods modern education.—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss 
MILDRED STEELE. 


Crenss HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and 
beautiful situation. Aim of education, free development as individuals and 

as members of eral community. Independent study. Special attention 
to health and physi development. Pupils prepared for the Universities. Well 
qualified staff. Principal: Tuzopora E. RK. 


TRAVELS, HOTELS, ETC. 


T H E MYSTIC EAST 
Visited with N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 


Feb. 29.—PALESTINE, DAMASCUS, BAGHDAD, BABYLON, 
EUPHRATES, PERSIAN GULF, DESERT CAMPING, 

Mar. 6.—ALGERIA-TUNISIA. MOTOR TOUR DE LUXE. 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS, 159 Auckland Road, London, §.E. 19. 


INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1. Large and well appointed Temp 
Hotel. Perfect sanitation, fireproof floors, telephone, night ters. 

Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. per night per person. Full tariff 
on application. Telegrams: “ Bookcraft, London,” Telephone: Museum 1232. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Comfortable winter quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Ettis. 


OURNEMOUTH (Winchmore, Knyveton Road, E. Cliff).— 


Comfortable Board-Residence among the - south aspect; 6 mins. sea; 
‘el. 2130. 









































lovely garden; garage. From 3 ens 


ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE, 2 Jevington 
Gardens. Best locality, central. A bright winter home. Bridge, table 
tennis, etc.—Mrs. Rocrrs. (Cookery diploma.) 


ODSHILL PARK, ISLE OF WIGHT.—Vegetarian Guest House. 
Large Country house, centrally heated, near Shanklin and Ventnor. 
per Spates country and mild climate. Reduced terms till end of March. 


W BST warp HO! (Bideford Station) North Devon. Rockingham. 

Vegetarian Guest House (detached). Close to sea and golf links. Warm, 

sunny rooms, home comforts. fires, Books. Gas fires in bedrooms, 
—Write Miss Fo. 














REFORMED INNS. 

A for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the le’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 
(maximum dividend 74%) or 6% Loan Stock 

P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. ge’s House, 193 Regent Street, W 1. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Sa aap at dy oy AT {20. 39 illustrated vols. From 
Library of the late Herbert Burrows, of Highbury. Very good condition. 
Green cloth, gilt tops. Ed. by Sir E. Cook and Alex. Wedderburn, K.C. 
Published 1903, £42. Cannot be reproduced.—Miss Broome, 23 Aubert Park, 
Highbury. Phone North 1352. 


[DBYELOPMEnt or NERVOUS anp BACKWARD CHILDREN’ 
Graduate (lady) and trained Psychologist (Lecturer to L.C.C.) specialises in 
ahove.—" K. M.,” 56 Hunter Street, W.C. 1. 


ADY OFFERS HOME and exceptional modern educational 
advan to little boy or girl under 7 years. Moderate terms to suitable 
child.— Write Box 929, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 

London, W.C. 2. 


BS PLATES. — Original exclusive designs from 2 gns.— 
Write Osspornes, Artist-engravers, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 




















HY BUY NEW CLOTHES?—WE TURN SUITS, OVER- 
COATS, COSTUMES, etc., equal to new. Write for descriptive price list 
or send garments for free estimate.—Lonpon Turnine Co. (Dept. “ E") 

16 Chardmore Road, London, N,16. ‘Phone: Dalston 4777 


tion, tenable at King’s College. Salary, {800 a year.—Applications 
(12 copies) must be received not later than first post of February 28th, 
1924, by the ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, University of London, South 
Kensington, S.W. 7, from whom further particulars may be obtained, 


WANTED, A SUB-WARDEN, experienced in girls’ club work 
and housekeeping. Salary {90 to {100; resident.—Applications to Tur 
Warpen, Victoria Settlement, Netherfield Road N., Liverpool. 


TRAINING CENTRES 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUsR, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W. 15. Demonstration School: Colet 
W. Kensington, W. 14. Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon, 
Treasurer, Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. S M.A.—For 
information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board 
Education, apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence. 


F4st LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), BE. 1,~ 

UNIverstry CouRSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE AND ENGINEERING fo 

Men and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students — 
Prospectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

- [== BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans. 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 

System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, icket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fes 

£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


MEETINGS, ETC. 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY LABOUR PARTY, 
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A meeting will be held in Mr. Rackham’s rooms, Christ's College, 
Cambridge, on Saturday, February 23rd, at 3 o'clock to adopt a 
constitution for a CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY LABOUR PARTY, to be 
directly affiliated to the National Labour Party. All supporters are 
invited to attend. Membership is open to any past or present 
member of the University or of the Women’s Colleges connected 
therewith. Names should be sent to Miss J. E. NORTON, Merton 
House, Queen's Road, Cambridge. 


THE FABIAN NURSERY DANCE 
In the LOWER MORTIMER HALL, 93 Mortimer Street, W. 1. 
Saturday, Feb. 23, 1924, 7 p.m.to 11 p.m. Ticket 4/6 (including refreshments), 


TO LET, ETC. 


Bee ROOMS, partial board, gas fires, telephone. 
Terms from 3% gus. Guests limited five. Small house near Baker Street 
Station, kept by two ladies.—MakrtTin, 81 Upper Gloucester Place, N.W. 1. 


TYPEWRITING 


T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 
description inte’ tl d execu Expert 
supestens sealable py os ausling, "Znqeety shorthand- 


typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
75 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. Tel. Holborn 6182. (Removed from 27 Chancery Lane.) 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 we bo Piece. clifton, Sz 























YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING. — —_ MSS., 
tions, Reports prom accura copied.— 
=. Pi o” oer 35 Gray's Inn Road, 





Terms on application to Vv. Hiprrcs, 
London, W.C. 1. 
’ MSS., TYPED.—Work called for. Temporary 
bf mee —Miss Rossets, 5 High Holborn. 
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O ENSURE the regular delivery 

of Tue New STaTEsMAN it is 
necessary for every reader either 

(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 


or (2) To place a definite order with a 


Newsagent. 
A Postal Subscription costs :— 
One Year post free ... 308. Od. 
Six Months ,, ,, we «158. Od. 
One Quarter ,, ,, oe §=—- 78. Ged. 


and should be addressed to The Manager, 
Tue New StTaTesMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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